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Proved through the years. 


test of dependability. Behind Nialk Chemicals are 


NIALK CAUSTIC POTASH: Railroad signals and navi- 
gation lights must give instant, peak perform- 
ance in all kinds of weather. NIALK Caustic 
Potash sees. that they do. It "weatherproofs" 
electric cells, assures dependable current even 
at sub-zero temperatures. 


The quality of this and other NIALK chemicals-— 
today as in the past--is the result of broad 
research, strict quality control and a knowledge 
of the needs of industry. 
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TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE A.F.C. A. 


Rear Admiral Nathaniel S. Prime, USN (Ret.), First 
Vice-President of the Armed Forces Chemical Associa- 
tion since 1952, was elected President by the Board ot 
Directors at the 9th annual meeting of the Association 
at the Shoreham, Washington, D. C., May 20 and 21. 

President Prime took over the gavel from Col. Louis 
W. Munchmeyer, now the immediate Past President, at 
the closing period of the banquet program on May 21. 
More than 50) members and guests were present. The 
guest speaker for this occasion was General Curtis E. 
LeMay, Commanding General, Strategic Air Command, 
who had flown from his headquarters in Omaha, Neb., 
to keep this engagement. His address is printed in this 
issue. Among the guests at the speaker's table were 
another 4-star general, General Charles L. Bolte, Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Army: and the new Honorary 
President of the Association, Major General William 
M. Creasy, recently appointed Chief Chemical Officer 
of the Army. Tne National Anthem and other appro- 
priate music was played by the United States Air Force 
Ceremonial Band. 

The two-day session of the Association was supported 
by the United States Air Force in the role of host and 
carried out the adopted theme for this meeting, “Chem- 
istry Flies.” This term was coined by the planners to 
indicate the close dependence of aviation on chemical 
science and industry. The relationship was emphasized 
in speeches and also portrayed in elaborate exhibits 
pertaining to National Defense displayed in corridors 
of the Shoreham. 


President Eisenhower Sees Exhibits 


In several respects this first annual meeting of the 
Association to be held in the Nation’s Capital was 
unique. Before it opened, the meeting having come to 
his attention, President Eisenhower had sent to the 
A.F.C.A. a message of greeting in which he noted the 
vast importance of the subject selected for the sympo- 
sium, “Disaster Planning.” This greeting, along with 
similar messages from high officials of various govern- 
ment agencies and professional groups, was printed in 
the souvenir program distributed to visiting A.F.C.A. 
members and guests. And then, after the meeting had 
opened, it so happened that President Eisenhower had 
occasion to be at the Shoreham himself and to pass with 
his group through some of the corridors where exhib- 
its for the A.F.C.A. meeting had been installed. While 
pausing before the display of the Army Chemical Corps 
he was snapped by a photographer of the American 
Chemical Society. The resulting picture along with 
other scenes at the meeting taken either by the A.C:S. 
or the Air Force, is shown in this issue. In charge of 
the Chemical Corps exhibit at the time (standing be- 
side the President in the picture) was 2nd Lieut. Glen 
Spieth. 


Extensive Air Force Participation 


The striking and informative exhibits of the Air 
Force, specially fabricated for first showing at this 


Retiring President Munchmeyer, who has served two full term 
congratulates President-elect Prime at general meeting of A.F.CA 
on morning of May 21. 


meeting, constituted in themselves an outstanding fea- 
ture. But these exhibits were only one of the ways i! 
which the Air Force took to heart the role of “host 
service,’ extending hospitality and contributing mud 
to the meeting both in the way of professional interes! 
and pleasure for the visitors. 

Then, too, there was the display of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, several booths full of interesting matte: 
including a presentation pertaining to the preservative 
qualities of gamma radiation as illustrated by treatet 
and untreated potatoes. It is understood that this was 
the first time that the A. E. C. ever made a public ex- 
hibit. 

Well before the date of the meeting, advance reserve- 
tions received for the banquet or other events hat 
given promise of good attendance and wide interest 
the program including the special arrangements for t 
ladies to visit the White House and several of the f 
cign embassies in Washington. The registration caré 
which were filled out at the Shoreham show that t 
meeting brought visitors from twenty-three states 
the Union representing fifteen A.F.C.A. chapters. 

While the meeting did not begin officially until th 
morning of May 20, the stage was set the night befo! 
Most of the exhibits had been brought in and installe 
President Munchmeyer and Meeting Committee Chai!- 
man Harry A. Wansker and Mrs. Wansker and a num 
ber of other officers and their wives were on hand 
welcome early comers. The registration desk with per 
sonnel and equipment, the service furnished without 
charge to the Association by the Convention Bureau 
the Washington Board of Trade, was set up to enroll the 
first arrivals. 


Briefing at the Pentagon 


On the morning of May 20 six Air Force busses with 
approximately 200 members and guests aboard pro 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Visitors studying thought-provoking exhibits in the elaborate dis- 
play of the Air Force in Birdcage Walk 


A.F.C.A. group in post theater for lecture at Andrews Air Force Base. 
(U.S. Air Force Photo.) 
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ceeded from the Shoreham to the Pentagon where the 
visitors were met by Air Force guides, all field grade 
officers, and escorted to the auditorium. This evidence 
of consideration and efficient hospitality did not escape 
the notice of the visitors. There was much comment 
among them as to the very favorable impression which 
this reception by the Air Force had made upon them 

At the Pentagon auditorium, Colonel Robert W. 
Green of the Air Force Materiel Command was the 
master of ceremonies. He introduced as the first speaker, 
Mr. William H. Martin, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Applications Engineering. Mr. Martin welcomed the 
visitors on behalf of the Department of Defense and also 
spoke briefly of the Applications Engineering function 
which he described as the phase of the Department’s ad- 
ministrative procedures which takes on where research 
ends and which engineers new development items to the 
point where their mass production is practical. 

General Thomas White, Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force was the next speaker. He discussed the subject of 
air force as an organized, balanced grouping of people, 
aircraft and air bases and also described various types of 
modern combat aircraft. 

Brigadier General Benjamin S. Kelsey, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Research and Development in the office of the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff for Development, told of the ap- 
plication of chemistry in air research and of the pro- 


Safety Award is presented to Camp Detrick at Annual Meeting. Left 

to right Col. Harry A. Kuhn, Retired, who made the presentation: 

Col. John J. Hayes, Camp Detrick; Dr. A. G. Wedum, Camp Detrick: 
President Munchmeyer; Dr. Walter E. Lawson. 


portionate part of chemical projects in the Air Force 
research budget. 

The last speaker was Col. M. A. Elkins, post com- 
mander of Andrews Air Force Base near Washing- 
ton, where the headquarters of the Military Air Transport 
Service is located along with the headquarters of several 
of MATS’ principal components, notably the Globe Com- 
raunications Service and the Air Weather Service. 


Andrews Air Base 


On leaving the Pentagon, the visitors proceeded 
through Washington by the Air Force buses to Andrews 
Air Force Base. Unfortunately, the weather was unfa- 
vorable for flying and safety requirements dictated elim- 
ination of a number of interesting outdoor events which 
had been been scheduled. Accordingly, after having had 


luncheon at the Officers Open Mess, the group was taker 
for a bus tour of the post to the post theater. 

The program there included a talk on the Air Fore, 
global communications system by Captain John Scot 
and showing of technical films in color, one pertaining 
plastics and the other showing extensive crash tests o 
aircraft in study of the causes of and possibilities fo, 
dealing with or avoiding the occurrence of fires in air- 
plane crash landings. After this came a visit to hangars 
where various types of aircraft were on display. Thy 
group was then returned to the Shoreham. 


Directors Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held on the night of May 20 at the Headquarters 
suite of the A.F.C.A. at the Shoreham. The Secretary- 
Treasurer submitted a report for the fiscal year 1953-54 
which included a detailed statement of the finances oj 
the Association as set forth in the report of the auditors 
An analysis of the financial situation was presented by 
2nd Vice-President Robert T. Norman. This analysis as 
well as a report of other developments of the Directors 
meeting was presented at the open meeting of the general 
membership the following morning. 

A lively discussion took place among the Directors in 
considering a draft proposal submitted by Dr. Ralph E 


Left to right President-elect Prime, Mr. Fred Jacobs, General Bullen 
and President Munchmeyer. Both Mr. Jacobs and General Bullen 
received awards, 


Gibson for revision of the wording of the objects of the 
Association, as stated in Article II of the Constitution 
Dr. Gibson and Dr. Walter E. Lawson had constituted 4 
Committee to study the wording of this article and tht 
possible need of its revision for consideration of the Di- 
tors. It was agreed that a further revision of the propos@l 
made would be prepared and submitted to the Directors 
again for their consideration. 


General Meeting 


President Munchmeyer called the meeting to order @! 
10:00 A.M. May 21 in the Main Ballroom. On the rostrum 
with him were President-elect Prime and Past Presi- 
cents Col. Harry Kuhn and Dr. W. E. Lawson. 

A list of the Directors-at-Large recently elected by 4 
general vote of the membership on a geographical basis 
was read. In addition to the announcement of the electio" 

(Continued on page 8) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


May 10, 1954 


TO THE ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL ASSOCIATION: 


To all of you go my warm greetings and best wishes 
on the occasion of your annual convention. 


In choosing "Disaster Planning" as the subject of 
your symposium, you have settled on a topic of vast 
importance. I earnestly hope that your meetings 

will be filled with the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment and your visit to the Nation's Capital rewarding 
in every way. 
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Greeting to A.F.C.A. from The Presi- 
dent reprinted from Annual Meeting 
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of Rear Admiral Nathaniel! S. Prime, Retired, as the new 
President, the election of the following Vice-Presidents 
was announced: 


ist Vice-President: Dr. Ralph E. Gibson, Silver Springs. 
Md. 

2nd Vice-President: Col. Robert T. Norman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


3rd Vice-President: W. D. Wilkinson, Chicago, III. 
4th Vice-President: Capt. Paul I. Bauman, Baltimore. 

Md. 
5th Vice-President: Harry A. Wansker, Cambridge. 

Mass. 
6th Vice-President: Oliver Johnson, Annandale, Va. 
7th Vice-President: Glenn Hutt, Cleveland, Ohio 

2nd Vice-President Robert T. Norman presented an 
analysis of the financial situation of the Association. In 
this he noted that the expenses of the Association this 
past year had exceeded the income. (The amount of the 
excess was $1,268.61) Col. Norman expressed the view 
that the Association’s assets are sound both as to size and 
composition, but he called attention to need for stimu- 
lating revenue both by increase of membership and sale 
of publication advertising. 

President Munchmeyer commented on the activities 
of the Association during the past year stating that the 
ROTC Award program continued to be highly regarded. 
He referred also to the considerable attention given this 
year in A.F.C.A. publications to the Civil Defense pro- 
gram as having caused interest in the A.F.C.A., in the 
Civil Defense organization throughout the country. He 
also spoke of the continuing importance of the Technical 
Manpower program headed by Dr. Walter E. Lawson. 


1955 AND 1956 MEETINGS 


Announcement was made on May 21 that the 
Board of Directors the previous evening had de- 
cided to hold their annual meeting in 1955 in Bos- 
ton. This had been vigorously requested by the 
New England Chapter. The 1955 meeting is to be 
held in Cleveland. 


There followed presentations of Association Awards. 
First of these was a presentation of a bronze plaque for 
distinguished service to Mr. Fred M. Jacobs, retired Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Mr. Jacobs. who was present to re- 
ceive this award, was warmly felicitated on his attend- 
ance and received hearty applause. The next award was 
a framed scroll presented to Maj. Gen. E. F. Bullene, re- 
tired, former Chief Chemical Officer, in testimony of his 
aid and counsel during his period as Honorary President. 
President Munchmeyer next called upon Dr. Walter E. 
Lawson, Past President, to make the presentation of the 
Association’s distinguished service award, a_ bronze 
plaque, to Maj. Gen. William N. Porter, retired, President 
of the New York Chapter and currently a member of 
the Manpower Committee. 

A fourth award was the safety award made this year to 
Camp Detrick, Md., in accordance with customary prac- 
tice to recognize outstanding safety progress at Chemical 
Corps Installations. The award, a bronze plaque, was 
handed to Col. John J. Hayes, Commanding Officer, Camp 
Detrick, who in turn passed it on to Dr. A. G. Wedum. 
Dr. Wedum in accepting the award «s Safety Director at 


Camp Detrick, paid tribute to the cooperation of Detrick 
personnel in achieving the safety record which brought 
the award. 


The Symposium 


The symposium on “Disaster Planning” on May 2] 
was held in the Main Ballroom commencing at 2:00 P.M 
The audience was estimated as approximately 400, the 
largest attendance of any of the sessions except the re- 
ception and banquet. 

President Munchmeyer, in presiding, called upon Maj. 
Gen. William M. Creasy, Chief Chemical Officer, USA, as 
first speaker. This was in line with the intention of the 
Program Committee to highlight and give emphasis to 
Chemical Corps concerns in this symposium but not to 
confine the presentations to the chemical warfare field 

Much interest was attached to the information given 
by General Creasy of a type of fibre board developed by 
the Chemical Corps which will filter out toxic substances 
from air which passes through the board so that the ma- 
terial would be very useful for constructing protective 
shelters. 

All of the four addresses given at the symposium, with 
some condensation dictated by space considerations, are 
printed in this issue. 


(Continued on page 13) 


NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Lt. Col. Ovid E. Roberts, Jr., 63, of Silver Spring, Md. 


who served as an officer in the Chemical Warfare branch 
in the Army in both World War I and World War II, is 
the new Secretary-Treasurer of the A.F.C.A. He was 
nominated by President Prime on June 7 and the ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Executive Committee 
on June 22. 


The appointment of Col. Roberts as Secretary-Treas- 
urer follows the resignation of Col. John C. MacArthur 
which became effective at the Annual Meeting. Col. Ma¢- 
Arthur last March had given notice to the Executive 
Committee of his desire to relinquish the administrative 
duties which he had taken on in mid-year upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Fred M. Jacobs. Col. MacArthur was re- 
elected as Editor for the forthcoming year. 


Col. Roberts was born in New Rochelle, New York, and 


attended Cornell University, where he majored in chem 
(Continued on page 9) 
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NATHANIEL S. PRIME 


Toward the close of the banquet program at -the annual 

neeting on May 21, President Munchmeyer, before turn- 
ng over the gavel to the new president, remarked that 
he believed A.F.C.A. for the first time had a pre sident 
who h never worn the Army unifo: 

Nathaniel Scudder Prime, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy. 
retired, our sixth president, in responding, promptly 
corrected that erroneous impression with a passing re- 
mark on his early service. He did not take time to relate, 
as his record shows, that somehow in his young life be- 
fore he entered the Naval Academy he had managed to 
serve in New York’s famous Seventh Regiment, which 
as a World War I unit in Federal Service was designated 
the 107th Infantry. 

Admiral Prime was born in Yonkers, N. Y.. May 25th, 
1904. He attended Staunton Military Academy in Vir- 
ginia, before entering Annapolis where he was graduated 
n 1926. Between that time and his con ing to the Bureau 

f Ordnance in Washington in 1939 as an « xpert on am- 


munition and explosives, he had added eatly to his pro- 


fessional education. The recora shows courses completed 
n Ordnance Engineering and Explosives at the Naval 
Post Graduate School: courses at other Navy schools 
Submarine Torpedoes Chemical Wa In addition 
there was a detail as graduate student at the University 
f Michigan from which he earned a Master’s degree in 
C] | Engineering in 1936. 

In the fall of 1942 Admiral Prime, then a Commander 
vas transferred to sea duty, and took command of a de- 
strover. We next find him early in 1943 in the South Pa- 
ific with Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet. For services 


was awarded the Silver Star. In the fall of 1943 he re- 
eived promotion to the grade of Captain and re- 
turned for duty in the United States. 
Captain Prime was then assigned duty, under the di- 
ection of the Surgeon General of the Navy, to serve 
ith the Special Projects Division. Chemical Warfare 
Service. He set up at Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md., the 
Naval unit, Special Projects Division, CWS, which at its 
peak, had a strength of 125 officers and 825 enlisted per- 
nnel stationed in four branches at Camp Detrick, at 
Vigo, Terre Haute, Ind., at Dugway Proving Grounds, 
Dugway, Utah, and at Horn Island, Mississippi. This duty 
mtinued until August 1945. 
At the cessation of hostilities, Captai: Prime was trans- 
rred to command of the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
alualei, Oahu, Hawaii. In 1946 he retired at his own re- 
quest receiving promotion to the grade of Rear Admiral 
recognition of outstanding services, for which he was 
spec ially commended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Admiral Prime has served on the Executive Committee 
A.F.C.A. since 1951. He resides at Frederick, Md.., 


nere 


e heads the engineering firm of Prime, Inc 


NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 
(Continued from page 8 


stry. In World War II he served at Pine Bluff Arsenal, 
Arkansas, as Chief of the Procurement Branch and Con- 
tracting Officer. Between the two wars his activities in- 
_ ided certain independent research work and service as 
Yeputy Administrator of the Chemical Section under the 


‘ational Recovery Administration, and Assistant Chief 
Metallic Salts Section of the National Production Au- 


Nority 
In World War I Col. Roberts rose from enlisted man 
majo) the performance of duties in connection with 


delense training. 
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S. S. Marine Dow-Chem, first ship ever built specifically for the transportation of liquid chemicals 


CHEMICALS GO TO SEA... 


reducing freight costs and bringing 


faster service to many Dow customers 


Newest link between Dow’s important Texas Division and 
eastern terminals is the 18.000-ton chemical tanker, 
Marine Dow-Chem’’. First ship ever designed and built 


lo carry chemicals, this huge tanker has a capacity of 


3,900,000) including special nickel-clad, heated 
lanks that safely carry 73°; caustic soda solution. The 


Marine Dow-Chem” made her maiden voyage in April, 


completing three years in the planning and building of 


the vessel. 


fransportation of Dow chemicals by way of water routes 
lid not begin with this new ship. Dow has pioneered in 
this technique of shipment. On any given day, you may 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


see a tanker steaming out of Freeport, Texas. steering for 
East Coast terminals; a powerful tug herding its charge of 
barges up the Mississippi to Cincinnati: and a freighter 
leaving California, heading through the Panama Canal 
toward the Atlantie coast. All have one common purpose 

delivering Dow chemicals by the most convenient, most 
economical routes possible. 


Just as Dow’s research and production are making giant 
steps in the progress of the chemical industry, so Dow's 
distribution keeps pace through new techniques in trans- 
portation and = service. THE DOW 


Midland. Miehigan. 
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William Murlin Creasy, who as Brigadier General had 
commanded the Army Chemical Center and the Chem- 
ical Corps Research and Engineering Division since 1951, 
was promoted to the grade of Major General on May 7, 
1954, and the day following took oath of office as Chiet 
Chemical Officer of the Army, succeeding Maj. Gen. E. F. 
Bullene, who had retired from active duty on March 31. 

In his new capacity as Chief Chemical Officer, the 
tenth since the chemical branch was established, General 
Creasy, in accordance with the terms of our constitution, 
is the Honorary President of the Armed Forces Chemical 
Association. A statement from him to our membership 
furnished on request of the Journal is printed in the ac- 
companying box. 

Congratulations upon his promotion and new assign- 
ment as a technical service chief together with expres- 
sion of the Association’s pleasure in having him as its 
new Honorary President were extended to General 
Creasy at the 9th annual meeting of the Association held 
in Washington, D. C., May 20 and 21. 

Born in Wilmington, North Carolina, April 26, 1905, 
General Creasy was graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1926. After a period of duty with the Army 
Air Corps, he transferred to the Field Artillery in 1927 
and in 1929 joined the Chemical Corps. Early in his ca- 
reer in the chemical branch General Creasy attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a graduate stu- 
dent, obtaining the degree of Master of Science in Chem- 
ical Engineering in 1936. He is a graduate of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and the Army and Navy 
Staff College. 

In World War II General Creasy served in the China- 
Burma-India theater of operations as assistant chief of 
staff for plans with station at New Delhi, India, and 
later as chief of the U. S. Plans Section of the Allied 
Forces in East Asia, with headquarters at Ceylon. In 
May, 1945, he was assigned to the U. S. Forces in the 
China theater, became deputy commander of the Services 
of Supply there, and in March, 1946 he was named 
chief of the Planning Section of the Nanking Headquar- 
ters Command. Returning to the United States in 1946, 
he served in various key positions in the Research and 
Development Division of the War Department General 
Staff until May, 1948, when he resumed duty in the 
Chemical Corps. He was promoted to Brigadier General 
in July, 1951. 

General Creasy has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal and 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 


CORPS’ 36TH BIRTHDAY 


The Journal is pleased to have the privilege of repro- 
ducing here (see accompanying page) the message to 
the Chemical Corps by General M. B. Ridgway, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, marking th. 
the establishment of the Corps 
separate and distinct branch of 


36th anniversary of 
June 28, 1918, as a 


Editor 


Service. 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM M. CREASY 


STATEMENT FROM GEN. CREASY 


As I assume the duty of Chief Chemical Offi- 
cer of the United States Army, I feel gratified 
to know that the Armed Forces Chemical As- 
sociation stands so solidly behind the Chemical 
Corps and its vital mission in the National De- 
fense. 

Today the free world faces its most challeng- 
ing period in history. It behooves us in the 
chemical, biological and allied fields to consider 
the capabilities and potentialities of the CBR 
family of weapons. These may prove to be the 
most telling arguments in preventing war and, 
if a conflict is forced upon us, a principal means 
of insuring ultimate victory. It is my hope that 
the Association, through the media of its chap- 
ters and the Journal, will make every effort 
to further a public understanding of these facts. 

Witiiam M. Creasey, 
Major General USA, 
Chief Chemical Officer. 
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in the future. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CHEMICAL CORPS 


The 36th anniversary of the establishment of the Chemical 
Corps provides a fitting occasion for me to extend, on behalf of 
your fellow soldiers, congratulations to you who are its members, 


Throughout the existence of your branch, it has compiled a 
record of solid scientific achievement, not only with respect to 
the uses of chemistry in war but also with respect to its uses in 
peace. In addition to their scientific accomplishments, Chemical 
Corps troops have served in action with gallantry and distinction. 


These achievements constitute valuable contributions to the 
effectiveness and traditions of the Army. They provide an 
inspiration to all of you in meeting your respo 


ibilities today and 


General, United States Army 


Chief of Staff 


9TH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 8) 


An unusual feature for the A.F.C.A. of this year’s 
meeting was the provision of elaborate exhibits by gov- 
‘tnment agencies and also a number of corporate mem- 
Der companies that contributed to the souvenir program, 
and exhibits by co-operating professional societies. 

The Air Force display, specially fabricated at Wright 
Air Force Base, Dayton, showed the far-reaching appli- 
Cations of chemistry to aircraft production and operation. 
The main display extended through the length of the 
Shoreham corridor known as Birdcage Walk. Then there 
Vas also a large indicator piece in the front lobby signal- 
zing the theme “Chemistry Flies.” 

The 


Army Chemical Corps brought in its extensive 
sroup ( 


display panels to which several features have 
een added since the exhibit was first built. The Atomic 


Energy Commission and Civil Defense Administration 
were also well represented. 

The American Chemical Society and the Svnthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers ‘Association also had 
displays. 

The special program for ladies on May 21 provided a 
full day of visits. From comments heard this feature of 
the meeting was a complete success. Two buses had been 
chartered for the day. Approximately 75 ladies com- 
prised the group. The first stop was at the White House at 
9:00 A.M. and further morning visits were then made at 
the Indian and Indonesian embassies, where attractive 
programs of hospitality had been provided for. Following 
luncheon, which was fully arranged for by the Com- 
mittee, the group was taken through the new Moslem 
Mosque and the Islamic Center buildings, Massachusetts 
Avenue, now nearing completion. The final visit of the 
day was at the Pakistan Embassy for tea 

(Continued on page ao} 
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More than 500 A.F.C.A. members and guests hear of the con- 

stant readiness of this great air arm and its ability to strike any 

target anywhere in an address before the Association at the 
Shoreham, Washington, D.C.. May 21. by— 


GENERAL Curtis E. LEMay 


S.A.C. Commander 


Mr. Munchmeyer, Distinguished Guests, and Gentlemen: 

It is a pleasure to meet with you tonight. I feel honored 
in having been asked to speak before this important au- 
dience, and I hope my discussion will contribute to you 
further understanding of air power and its potential role 
in preserving world peace. 

As we all are very much aware, our nation is passing 
through a dangerous period of tension and threat. This 
insecurity has been brought about by the calculated 
pressures of militant communism. Moreover, the avowed 
Soviet doctrine of world domination has endangered 
our philosophy of government, our way of life, our spir- 
itual and cultural values. 

Exposed to these dangers, it has become necessary for 
us to build and maintain a bulwark of military strength 
equal to the task of adequately shielding the Western 
World from the constant threat of aggressive commu- 
nism. Our national objective continues to be to secure 
world peace with international stability. But since the 
Kremlin exploits weaknesses, this overriding objective 
is now supported by the growing strength of our military 
night. 

The measures now being taken to assure the military 
security of the United States are, of course, greatly influ- 
enced by the nature of the potential threat, and the re- 
sources available to us. 

Obviously, if a general war should come, it would not 
be possible for us to match man-for-man the military 
forces the Communists could put into the field in Europe 
or Asia. Nor do we have a geographical advantage. The 
Soviet Union controls the earth’s broadest land mass, 
and its sources of power are deeply insulated from at- 
tacks by land or sea. 

The increasing capabilities of our Air Force, however, 
provide a powerful deterrent to any potential enemy 
whose superiority lies largely in manpower and g2og- 
raphy. What counts is not numbers or land mass, but 
striking power. 

There are those of us who believe that continued em- 
phasis on air power, and the promise of swift and certain 
retaliation, can greatly diminish the danger of a global 
war. This is the particular aspect of our military prepa- 
rations that I propose to discuss with you tonight. 


Organization and Mission of the S.A.C. 


As many of you know, the U. S. Air Force's major of- 
fensive striking power is contained in the Strategic Ai 
Command. In the time available to me, I should like t 
briefly outline for you the organization of the Strategic 
Air Command, the human and material resouces avail- 
able for accomplishing its mission, and something of its 
present combat capability, with respect to readiness 
range and mobility. 

The Command headquarters is at Omaha, Nebraska 
almost in the center of the United States. For peacetime 
operations, we have three Air Forces—the Second Ai 
Force, which generally controls bases in the Easter 
part of the nation; the Eighth Air Force. which controls 
bases in the Central part of the country, and the Fil- 
teenth Air Force, for the Western part of the Unite: 
States. We also operate “advance” bases in England an 
North Africa. 

Under the current 137-wing Air Force program, th 
Strategic Air Command is building toward 54 combat 
wings by 1957. 

Our tools are the intercontinental heavy bombers 
medium bombers with their supporting air refueling 
tankers and strategic fighters. The present heavy bomb 
is the B-36, which can deliver bombs against potenti 
targets from bases in the United States. As our mediun 
bomber, we have the B-47 Stratojet, and a number 
B-50 and B-29 Supertorts, which are being phased out 
Our strategic fighters which might escort the bombers 
and protect the bases, are the F-84G Thunderjet and the 
F-84F Thunderstreak. 

That, very briefly, is the material composition of the 
Command. Now, the mission. 

Simply stated, the job assigned to Strategic Air Com- 
mand is to create and keep in instant readiness a capé 
bility to deliver our major weapons against targets des- 
ignated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If the world should be plunged into total war, one ‘ 
our primary objectives would be to win the air batt! 
While air defense units here at home hammered at thé 
enemy attack, the long-range bomber force would bring 
our major weapons to bear directly against his must! 
and heartland. This strategic offensive would enable 
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to hit the enemy's air bases and ato: installations 
lestroying his striking power at its source in the earliest 
phase of the war. This long-range offensive would be an 


important means of stopping aerial attacks against this 
ountry 

Anothe! objective of the air offensive would be the 
overall, systematic destruction of the enemy’s industrial 
capacity) and other sources of power through coordinated 
attack against a great number of selected targets. The 
strategic bomber is the only means by which we could 
deliver our decisive weapons against the potential ene- 
my’s important war-making resources 

‘A third task is to be ready to respond to a theater com- 
mander’s request to furnish air power to retard the ad- 
vance of enemy ground forces. 

Because of its extremely important strategic mission 
his force would not normally be used in fighting what 
have come to be called limited wars or brush fires. But 
the strategic force must stand ready to go into action, as 
t was when the Communists overran South Korea, if 
such local Walls should spill over into a g| bal Wal of de- 
ision. The readiness of our strategic bombers to strike 
back on a global scale is a considerable factor, as you can 
ippreciate, in discouraging the spread of a limited war. 

In a way, ours is a simple job, rather straight-forward 
We know who the potential enemy is, and we know what 
ve are likely to run up against. All we have to do is to be 
ready. 


Readiness Basis-—War Starts Today! 


When? Tomorrow? Next week? Next year? We cer- 
tainly do not know when we might be called into action, 
ind earnestly hope the answer is “never... Yet, we must 
assume that the time is now, today. Everything we do, 
every motion we make, is based on that assumption 
today. 

Of course, we have the bomb. But the most important 
item is the crew. We conduct an elaborate training pro- 
gram to insure that the efficiency of the crews that would 
arry out the mission will be maintained. They are con- 
stantly being evaluated to prove and improve their effi- 
iency. 

Iam sure the questions that interest you—as they do 
ne— are, “Can the crews navigate to the target?” “Can 
they hit the target when they get there’ 

The answer to both questions is, “Yes!” This is not 


based on an opinion or an assumption, but on actual data 
lected from thousands and thousands of training sor- 
es 

Our navigators can depart on a mission in any kind of 
veather and fly direct to within a few hundred feet above 
any designated point on the globe. 

And they can hit their target when they get there. Our 
simulated bombing runs are not made against a white 
ircle painted in the desert. but against actual industrial 
areas. These runs are scored by radar on the ground, 

id we know with certainty what the accuracy would be 
Last year, for example, our aircraft theoretically de- 
‘soyed industrial centers in almost every city in the 
United States with a population of more than 29 thou- 
sand. These simulated bombing missions were carried 

it by day and at night. Almost all were at high altitudes. 
Each sortie was scored and crew performance evaluated. 

We have all the data tabulated so that we know what 
curacy to expect under various conditions. I assure 
you that the accuracy is sufficient to destroy any targets 
‘eMay have to go after. 

Another crucial question is penetration. Can our crews 
penetrate an air defense system and do their job? 
This is much more difficult to evaluate, becaus2 we can- 
tt be as realistic in solving this problet 1 as we can be 


some other aspects of training. We and the Air Defense 
Command often engage in mutual training exercises. We 
do not shoot at each other. of course, but we are as real- 
results. So 

job. This 


takes into account the modern weapons we expect to be 


istic as possible. Of course. we tabulate yu) 
lar our experience shows that we can do o1 
using in the future. 

The Korean War provides another yardstick. The B-29, 
our oldest bomber, operated against the MIG in that very 
restricted area with little room for maneuver and limited 
tactical flexibility. Yet, they bombed with a loss rate that 
is less than our accident rate. We do not believe, of 
course, that the type of air defense in Korea will be the 
type that we could expect in the future. Nevertheless, all 
of our experience indicates we can do the job. I believe 
it. And what is more important, the crews that fly the 
planes believe it. 

Our training is pointed towards developing precision 
and reliability among the hundreds of crews that com- 
prise the force, and the thousands of maintenance men 
that keep it in operating condition 

A typical radar observer—the individual who will 
actually aim and release the weapons in event of war— 
must make a specified minimum number of simulated 
attacks on target complexes in major cities each month. 
He must practice bombing by radar, bombings under 
visual conditions, and bombings by using a camera. He 
must also drop a number of actual bombs at our bombing 
ranges. Other crew members have similar heavy training 
schedules 

Besides individual crew training, four times each year 
each of our combat units is required to fly a simulated 
combat mission which duplicates the distance and other 
characteristics of the mission that unit would expect to 
fly if the nation was suddenly plunged into a major war. 
We carefully evaluate all phases of these missions. It 
gives us a good measure of each unit's ability to mount 
an actual bomb strike on short notice. 

A SAC combat wing can expect to be deployed to an 
advance base overseas once a year for a temporary pe- 
riod of training—usually a three-month period. These 
training exercises outside the countrv give our crews 
valuable mobility experience. They learn how to move 
out in a hurry, and become familiar with operational 
conditions and problems all over the globe 


General Le May addressing annual banquet of the A.F.C.A., at The 

Shoreham, Washington, D. C. May 21, 1954. Left to right: The Hon. 

Val Peterson, General Le Mav, President L. W. Munchmeyer and 
General Charles L. Bolte. 
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A high degree of mobility is extremely important. The 
equipment necessary to operate our planes for about 30 
days is packed and ready in special kits which can be 
loaded in the bomb bays on a moment's notice. The crews 
keep their personal affairs, such as medical records, up to 
date. We are determined to be ready to fight now—not 
tomorrow or next week. 

The importance of our advance bases overseas is that 
they would permit us to operate with greater effciency 
and greater flexibility. With forward bases, we can 
launch more strikes at a greater rate. Also, they multi- 
ply an enemy’s attack problems. 

The range of our medium bombers, which might oper- 
ate from these forward bases, can be extended by air re- 
fuelings from tanker aircraft. Practice in air refueling 
our medium bombers—and our fighters— has become as 
much a part of our training as take-offs and landings. 
Accomplishing an air refueling is something like driving 
your car down a winding road behind a gas truck 
and trying to hook up a pipe from the gas truck to your 
car radiator. It requires hard work and some precision 
formation flying, but it is being done consistently and 
safely. On many missions, we can and do refuel aircraft 
more than once, day and night. Last year our planes made 
just under 16 thousand hook-ups with tanker aircraft at 
pre-determined rendezvous points, transferring 11 mil- 
lion gallons of fuel. This averages out to a refueling oper- 
ation each 15 minutes every day of the year. 

Forward bases overseas and the capability for refuel- 
ing in flight contribute to our flexibility and, even more 
important, to our global mobility. We conduct a rather 
heavy and extensive maneuver schedule to exercise 
these bases and test our mobility. 

In the next 45 days we will deploy several hundred 
bombers to and from bases in England, North Africa and 
the Far East as a routine phase of our year-around train- 
ing program. A wing of B-47 Stratojets normally based 
in California will be deployed to an advance base in Eng- 
land. These 45 jet bombers will fly to England non-stop, 
utilizing air refuelings, and will spend about 90 days 
everseas. It takes about 12 hours to fly from Los Angeles 
to London in a Stratojet. As this wing moves overseas, 
our B-47 wing now training in England will return to its 
home base in Arizona. In the same period, two squadrons 
of our B-36’s will fly to England for a two-weeks exer- 
cise. Later next month, still another B-47 wing will leave 
its base in the south and fly to England for a period of 
training. As this wing crosses the Atlantic, the wing of 
B-47’s now training in North Africa will return to its 
home station in Louisiana. And, finally, we are deploying 

B-50 medium bomb wing to one of the Pacific bases, 
and returning a B-29 wing from Okinawa. 

These movements are typical of our program for de- 
veloping and maintaining global mobility. They indicate 
that we can move our bombardment units over much of 
the world with comparative ease. 

I am sure you appreciate the necessity for our global 
mobility and instant readiness. 

Looking back at World War II, you will recall that it 
took three long years—years during which our own in- 
dustries were not molested by air attacks—for us to build 
a bomber force capable of deliver ing significant and de- 
cisive tonnages against Germany and Japan. You know 
of the destruction caused by our bombers over Germany 
once we were able to mount sizeable raids. It influenced 
the outcome of the war in Europe. 

I am sure you will recall, also, that two bombing raids 
with, in each case, a single B-29 carrying a single bomb, 
destroyed two cities in Japan doing the work of conven- 
tional bombers. 


yy COAL CHEMICALS 

yy PROTECTIVE COATINGS 

yy PLASTICIZERS 

yy ACTIVATED CARBON 
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The advances in aviation since then have been rapic 
end revolutionary. During World War II, B-29’s oper- 
ating out of Guam took fifteen hours for their missions 
to Tokyo. Today’s B-52 could make two round trips be- 
tween Guam and Tokyo in much less time. 

In the past ten years, the performance of our aircrai! 
has improved more than 100 percent. And there has bee! 
a thousand-fold increase in the power of weapons deliv- 
ered by air. The high-performance planes of today ca! 
be deployed over any part of the globe, in any weath 
and at extreme altitudes. Armed with nuclear weapons 
a single wing can now deliver to any reachable target 
destructive cargo exceeding in power the bombs that fel 
on Britain in all of World War II. 

These are examples of the present-day potency of @ 
power. 

It is obvious that any possible future world war will b 
fought and won with the weapons that are on hand t! 
day the war breaks out. 

Superior air power offers the only real prospect | 
neutralizing the massive manpower and geographic a¢- 
vantages held by the Communists. I believe you W! 
agree that as long as half the world refuses to listen ! 
reason and respects only force, America must maintal 
our present slim margin of air superiority. It is our bes 
assurance of preventing a global war, or if that prove 
impossible, of winning one. 


The chemical industry, which has Progress as ! 
watchword, plays an increasingly important role in th 
research and development programs that are essentl 
to the furtherance of our national air strength. I am co! 
fident we can continue to rely on you for the same inva’ 
uable help that you rendered in the past. 
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These chemicals: 


produced at Belle, West Virginia, are now sold 
under this famous 
trade mark... 


For delivery or technical information on these or other basic ~ \ ‘ 


chemicals call your nearest Diamond Sales Office or write 
Diamond Atkati Co., 300 Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 


CHEMICALS 


Soles Offices in NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, MEMPHIS AND HOUSTON 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Cherriiala youve by SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA ® CHLORINE & CHLORINATED 


RODUCTS e AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS *© PLASTICS © CHROME COMPOUNOS © SILICATES * 


BICARBONATE OF SODA © CALCIUM COMPOUNDS ®& ALKALI SPECIALTIES 
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By WYNDHAM MILES 


Chemical Corps Historical Of fice 
irmy Chemical Center. Md. 


GeneRAL WARREN 
the dre/f of a 
MINUTE -MAN 


THE 
MAssacnusetrs Line 
from TARBIERS painting of 
YORKTOWN 


With gunpowder in “short supply” our Revolutionary forefathers turned to their own 
devices for this essential war chemical. As one might guess. Benjamin Franklin had 
a hand in the enterprise. The Journal believes Mr. Miles gives us here a valuable 


contribution to American military and chemical history.—Ed. 


EVERAL MONTHS before the first shots of the Revolution 
echoed over the village green at Lexington, the science 
of chemistry was called on by the Continentals for assist- 
ance in the coming fight for American freedom. In Octo- 
ber, 1774, the British government by means of Orders in 
Council forbade the further importation of gunpowder 
and saltpetre into the colonies. This placed the Ameri- 
cans in a serious predicament, since for years they had 
been importing their supplies from Europe and the East 
Indies, and had no facilities for manufacturing them at 
home. Not that the colonists had been backward in at- 
tempting the manufacture of powder, for mills had been 
erected in America as early as the 1670's, but the business 
had been too risky, the competition from European man- 
ufacturers was too keen, and there was difficulty in find- 
ing superintendents who knew how to erect and run the 
mills. In the manufacture of saltpetre, which made up 
75% of the powder, there was no danger involved, but the 
colonists were simply ignorant of the details of the pro- 
cess, and they had always been able to import all they 
needed from the East Indies or Europe. 

After the British government cut the colonists’ supplies 
from the outside world, they went about gathering pow- 
der that the colonists had stockpiled. General Gage took 
the Charlestown arsenal, Governor Dunmore laid hold of 
the powder in the magazine at Williamsburg, and a de- 
tachment of redcoats marched out Boston in April, 


1775, toward the powder stored at Concord and the open- 
ing skirmish of the wai 

The Continentals responded to the British moves in 
several ways. They seized stores of British powde! 
wherever they were able: they took steps to bring in 
powder and saltpetre from the West Indies and Europe 
through the British fleet; and the individual colonies tried 
to stimulate domestic production. 


10 Tons of Powder at Start of War 


Still, in spite of all the colonists’ efforts, by the time the 
rebellion reached the fighting stage it is estimated that 
the total quantity of powder available for the Continental 
forces was only forty tons. Only forty tons to supply an 
army around Boston, to help local contingents through- 
out the colonies, and to aid Arnold’s force in Canada. 
The situation was so serious that not one of Washington's 
sentries stationed in a thirteen mile chain around Boston 
had an ounce of powder. 

The first American move to produce powder and salt- 
petre was taken by the individual colonies. Massachu- 
setts Bay started in December, 1774, by urging its citizens 
to prepare powder and saltpetre. 

The legislatures offered prizes for the first o1 best 
specimens of the munitions, and for the first mills to be 
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best 
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erected and turn out a specified quantity of powder be- 
fore a definite date. They offered to purchase powder and 


saltpetre at a very liberal price, and in addition held out 


a bounty for each pound of the mat 
within a limited time. Committees w 


study the d 


rials produced 

appointed to 
flerent processes for manula ful ing saltpetre 
used in their own and in neighborins 


colonies, and to 
publish a description of the most suitable method. And 
finally the legislatures actually subsidized the erection 
of powder mills and saltpetre works. 

A few examples of colonial legislation will illustrate 
the extremes to which the Americans 
gravity of the situation. In 
December. 1774, the Pro- 


vere forced by the 


pounds weight of good and merchantable saltpetre” pro- 
duced in the colony between June 1, 1776 and January 1, 
Like. provided that the manufacturer make public, upon 
the request of any person, “a full account of the materials, 
out of which, and the process by which such saltpetre or 
nitre is made.” In those Connecticut towns where there 
were no salt-petre works, the selectmen were “authorized 
and enjoined, at the expence and for the benefit of said 
town, to cause such works to be erected. and said manu- 
facture to be carried on in the same accordingly.” Fur- 
ther, the legislature felt it was necessary that two pow- 
der mills be erected immediately, and it offered a pre- 

mium of 


thirty pounds 


“to the person or persons 


vincial Congress of the eee a who shall erect the first 

Colony of Massachusetts SEVERAL METHOD § powder-mill in this colony, 

Bay recommended that old and shall make and manu- 

ruined mills be repaired Ae facture therein five 

and that new mills be 0 dred pounds weight of good 

erected. In January, 1775, and merchantable gun- 

North Carolina offered T E powde 

] 

premiums for the first and } S A L r E R ? 

the best specimens of gun- Continental Congress 

> 

powde) and saltpetre pro- RECOMMENDED TO THE {ttacks Problem 

Gxced in the colony, and Ty Until June, 1775, the ef- 

later offered a prize of £150 t forts to stimulate the pro- 

for the 42 duction of munitions were 

sulfur satisfactory for use ‘ made by the individual col- 

I onies rather than by the 

, o F t colonies acting together as 
Bounty to Stimulate 


Production 


In August, 1775, after the 
outbreak of the conflict. 
the House of Representa- 


a unit. Then on June the 


enth the Seconc 
} UNITED COLONIES, tenth the Second Conti 


nental Congress took up 
the problem and decided 


on a program which it 
t proj 
tives of Massachusetts ap- hoped would encourage 
the production of muni- 
three men to apply them- REPRESENTATIVES tions. The Congress rec- 
selves to the manufacture 


ol saltpetre for three 


pointed a committee of 
months in order “to dis- 


CONGRE § 5&% 


ommended that centers for 
the manufacture of powder 
be established in New York 
and Philadelphia, and that 
the northern and middle 
colonies collect and send 


saltpetre and sulfur to 


over the most eligible and I 

successful method of man- \ 

facturing that important | 

ommodity, and to com- 6 ee 

municate all the useful 


knowledge they shall ac- 
quire in said business to all 
such as request it of them.” 
Four months later one of 
the committee, Dr. William 
Whiting, was directed to 
travel 


sr 


o Connecticut and 
to interview “such person 

T persons as upon enquiry 

he shall suppose to be best skilled in the said art: and 
alter gaining the best information to be obtained relative 
to this matter, that he repair with Deacon Baker, an- 
ther of said committee, directly to Newbury-Port. and 
that they with Capt. John Peck, the other of said com- 
mittee, use their utmost efforts until the fifteenth day of 
December next, for obtaining a successful and sure 
method of manufacturing said commodity.” The commit- 
tee was empowered to pay a bounty of foul shillings for 
each pound of saltpetre made in Massachusetts before the 
nonth of June, in addition to the price of half a dollar 


passed an 
Salt-Petre 


premi 


“Act for encouraging the Manufactures of 
and Gun-Powder.” in which they offered a 
im or bounty of ten pounds for every hundred 
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PHILADELPHIA: 


Figure |. Tithe page of directions for the manufacture of saltpetre, issued 
Second Continental Congress. 


these centers for incor- 
poration into powder. It 
also recommended that the 
southern colonies manu- 
facture powder, but did not 
suggest any definite sites 
as manufacturing centers. 

These recommendations 
were mild compared to the 
extreme action taken by 
the colonial legislature; but anothe: 


act of the Congress, 
the appointing of a committee “to devise wavs and means 


to introduce the manufacture of salt petre” was probably 


of considerable importance in stimulating the efforts of 
the individual colonies. This committee. composed of 
Benjamin Franklin, Richard Henry Lee, Robert Treat 
Paine, Philip Schuyler and Thomas Johnson, carried out 
its assigned task by compiling data on the large and 
small scale production of the salt, and then publishing 
the methods they considered to have the most widespread 
usefulness in a twelve-page pamphlet, “Several Methods 
of Making Salt-Petre:; 


ol 


Recommended to the Inhabitants 
the United Colonies. By Their Representatives in 
Congress” (Philadelphia, 1775) (figure 1) 

The text of the pamphlet was made up of three short 
icles, each intended for a different group of 


f readers 
but all related to the general problem of preparing salt- 
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Figure 2. This illustration shows the tools of the workers, and the 
wooden screen through which the saltpetre earth was thrown to 
separate it from rocks. 


petre. For southern planters and middle and northern 
tobacco farmers, the commitee gave detailed instructions 
for the preparation of saltpetre from the dirt floors of 
“tobacco houses, stables, cow houses, hen and pidgeon 
houses, and in any covered place, where the influence 
of the sun seldom reaches.” They assured tobacco farm- 
ers that the earth from the floor of a sixty foot tobacco 
house would yield “upwards of sixteen hundred weight 
a year, and so in proportion for larger or smaller houses.” 
For potential industrialists who might consider going into 
the saltpetre business on a large scale, they included a 
brief description of a process that Benjamin Franklin 
saw in operation in a nitre factory in Hanover, Germany, 
in 1766. Franklin claimed that the factory he inspected 
supplied sufficient saltpetre to prepare all the gunpowder 
required by the troops and forts of the King of Hanover. 
The final essay, for readers who might be interested in 
information with a scientific flavor, was a paper by Ben- 


(The Journal and the author wish to extend credit to the Smith 
Collection in the History of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 
for the photographs used with this article of saltpetre making equip- 
ment in the Eighteenth Century, and excerpts from instruction pam- 
phlets on making saltpetre and gun-powder, published in the Amer- 
ican Colonies. The processing equipment pictures are from the French 


Encyclopedia of Diderot and are believed to represent in general the 


types of equipment used by the Continenta 
The drawing at the head of this article \ 

Mr. Robert Ball of New York, illustrator 

Revolutionary War period.—Ed.) 


ndly contributed by 
specialized in the 
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jamin Rush, Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
Schoo! of the College of Philadelphia (now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania). Rush, the first Professor of Chem- 
istry in an American college, and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, had been interested in the manu- 
facture of saltpetre for some years and had even included 
a discussion of the subject in his lectures at the college 
His paper included extracts from the works of the fa- 
mous European chemists, Johann Andreas Cramer and 
John Rudolf Glauber, and an outline of experiments 
in which he obtained an ounce of saltpetre from a half 
pound of tobacco stalks. 


Instructions to Tobacco Growers 

Although the methods suggested in the congressional 
pamphlet differed in their details—on tobacco farms the 
source of the potassium that entered into the potassium 
nitrate would be tobacco stalks, whereas in other places 
it might be wood ashes—they were basically the same 
The method recommended for tobacco farmers illustrates 
the primitive nature of this early chemical process: “In 
order to prepare the floors for attracting Nitre, all dung 
and other trash must be removed; and if the floors are 
not level, they must be made so by laying on marle, o1 
any soil not too stiff, which must be lightly trod down 


with their feet. The floor being thus prepared, sprinkle 


strong amber over it, made from tobacco trash and cover 


Figure 3%. Kettle in which saltpetre solution was concentrated by 
boiling. The basket on top held trash skimmed from solution. 
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L Ope put 


Figure 4. Worker at top right is draining off salt-sodium chloride— 
which has crystallized from the solution. Worker at left pours out 
concentrated saltpetre solution into a copper basin. 


it with wet ground leaves, or other tobacco trash for a 
fortnight; then clean out the trash, and in any cool dry 
morning that succeeds, you will find on the floor the 
Nitre attracted and condensed like hoar frost: sweep this 
off lightly, and put it by in hogsheads, or other safe place 
ina house, until you have leisure to go through the fol- 
lowing process: This work you must carefully repeat as 
often as you observe the above mentioned appearance of 
Nitre on your floors; but which means you will soon be 
furnished with a competent quantity to employ a leisure 
day. Process. Make a lee from this earth, in the same 
manner as is usually done for soap, noting that the earth 
ls not to be hard packed on the straw in the bottom of 
your lee vessel, which would retain the water to be 
poured on it too long, and overcharge it with saline 
particles, to the great interruption of the process: Place 
the earth hollow in the vessel, for the reception of the 
Water: the first put to it must be warmer than new milk 
from the cow, afterwards add cold water: fix a vessel to 
receive the lee as soon as you begin to put the water in, 
as it will not remain long upon the earth, but in a few 
minutes begin to drop into the receiver: as soon as it has 
dropp. da gallon, you may begin to boil it in a cast iron 
pot: every bushel of earth will require near 8 gallons of 
Water; continue to boil it gently until you have fully 
charged your pot with the lee and you will tind the watery 


particles evaporate, until it is reduced to a thick oily 
consistence, shooting into small icy crystals, which you 
will easily perceive, by exposing the suds in a spoon toa 
cold place, then put the liquor out of the pot into waited 
wooden trays, and set it by in a cool place for the first 
growth; if you accidentally boil it too thick, add a little 
cold water: when your trays have stood with the suds 
a few hours you must raise one end to let the lee drain 
off from the Salt Petre, which is the first growth, and 
which, by boiling a second time, will yield you a fresh 
quantity. After it is thus drained and become dry, you 
may put it into casks or tubs, until you have leisure with- 
out prejudice to your crops, to refine it.” 


Refining and Clarifying Processes 


The saltpetre was refined by heating it in an iron pot 
until the bottom became red hot, and “the matter will 
appear like boiled cream; and when it becomes whitish 
and liquid, pour it upon a stone, or some earthen vessel 
or a hard well rammed earthen floor, clean swept.” When 
the saltpetre became cold and solid, it was put aside until 
there was time to clarify it. 

Clarification was done by dissolving the salt in water 
(one pound of saltpetre to six pounds of water), heating 
the solution to the boiling point, pouring it into trays 
where the sediment was allowed to settle, decanting the 
solution, and then evaporating it over a gentle fire until 
it became so concentrated that “in a spoon it will shoot 
into chrystals.” The warm solution was poured into 
wooden travs, the inner surface of which had been in- 
creased by the insertion of wooden fences, and allowed 
to cool and crystallize. The saturated solution was then 
decanted, and the crystals allowed to dry in the air for a 
few days before they were ready for use. The saltpetre 
remaining in the mother liquor was obtained by con- 
centrating the solution over a fire and repeating the 
crystallization. The recrystallizations were reneated un- 
til all the water had been evaporated, and all the salt- 
petre was obtained. 

It was recommended that the earth from which the salt- 
petre had been extracted, and all the washings from the 
vessels, be spread out on the floor of the tobacco house or 
stable “as it continues to be peculiarly proper to attract 
and absorb the nitre floating in the air,” and could thus 
be reworked. 

As soon as the pamphlet “Several Methods” was pub- 
lished, copies were sent throughout the colonies. One 
copy which went north passed into the hands of Isaiah 
Thomas who reprinted it in the September 6 issue of 
his newspaper, “The Massachusetts Spy.” Another copy 
was obtained by the General Assembly of Massachusetts 
Bay, supplemented by additional material, and issued 
under the title, “Several Methods of Making Salt-Petre: 
Recommended to the Inhabitants of the United Colonies, 
by the Honorable Continental Congress. and Re-Pub- 
lished by Order of the General Assembly of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. Together with the Resolve of the 
said Assembly, and an Appendix, by Doctor William 
Whiting” (Watertown, 1775). A copy was obtained 
by the Committee of Safety of New York, rein- 
forced by the inclusion of additional material, and then 
published as “Essays Upon the Making of Salt-Petre and 
Gun-Powder” (New York, 1776). A section of the pam- 
phlet was even reprinted by John Nathan Hutchins in 
his almanac, “Hutchin’s Improved; being an Almanack 
and Ephemeris of the Motions of the Moon: . . . for the 
Year of our Lord 1776” (New York. 1776) 

We do not know, of course, to what degree the con- 
gressional pamphlet and its various reprints aided the 
American army in its search for munitions. But we are 
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probably correct in assuming that thousands of pounds of 
continental gunpowder were milled from saltpetre pains- 
takingly produced on the farms of the country. 


Large Scale Method Attempted 


At least one effort was made to produce saltpetre on a 
large scale in the colonies. This was in Philadelphia 
where the Committee of Safety took over a house on High 
Street—the Market Street of today—and converted it 
into a saltpetre factory which they placed under the di- 
rection of a committee made up of Benjamin Rush and 
several other men. After the process used in this small 
plant had been standardized by trial and error, the com- 
mittee published a description of the method in a six- 
page pamphlet, “The Process for Extracting and Refining 
Salt-Petre, according to the Method Practiced at the Pro- 
vincial Works in Philadelphia” (Philadelphia, 1776). The 
committee recommended their process as being based 
on “the experience of many in the provinces, and partic- 
ularly in Philadelphia, and the town of York.” The direc- 
tions were quite detailed, and could easily have served 
as a guide to any ambitious patriot looking for a way to 
supplement his income. 

In this period household industries flourished in the 
colonies, and there is little doubt that settlers often pro- 
duced small quantities of gunpowder in their own homes. 
To encourage this practice and thus build up a steady 
domestic source of munitions for the continentals, direc- 
tions for manufacturing powder were printed and circu- 
lated as had been done for saltpetre. 

How much saltpetre was produced in the colonies dur- 
ing the war? The amount cannot be accurately deter- 
mined now, but an estimate has been made of more than 
eighty thousand pounds, which would have served for 
more than one hundred thousand pounds of powder. 
This, however, was only a small fraction of the total 
quantity of powder needed to carry on the struggle, and 
it was fortunate that we held the friendship of France 
and were able to obtain most of the munitions we needed 
through the aid of that country. 

This first application of chemistry to an American 
military problem was admittedly a crude affair, and was 
soon forgotten. Similar situations, however, such as the 
need for immediate domestic production of military 
chemicals, the subsidization of chemical manufacturers, 
and the marshalling of scientists and scientific resources, 
were to arise again in future wars. and were to result 
one hundred and fifty years later in the organization of a 
branch of the army devoted exclusively to military chem- 
istry, the Army Chemical Corps. 


MR. WANSKER’S THANKS 

Fifth Vice-President Harry A Wansker, Chairman 
of Meetings Committee, wishes to extend to all concerned 
the following message: 

“It is with a good deal of pleasure and sincere appreci- 
ation that I acknowledge via the A.F.C.A. Journal the 
tremendous teamwork by all program sub-committees. 
and the many personal sacrifices of time, money and 
energy which they gave so freely towards making our 


May 20 and 21 annual meeting the successful affair it 


turned out to be.” 
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all phases of rubber fabrication, all 
types of rubber products, for all 
branches of the armed services. 
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Rating System For 
NCO's and Specialists 


Army personnel in the top four en- 
listed grades will be separated into 
two groups, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and specialists, as part of a plan 
designed to contribute to increased 
effeiency and greater enlisted esprit 
de corps, the Department of the Army 
announced recently. 

The new plan will become effective 
about January 1, 1950. 

Individuals in those grades serving 
as leaders or supervisors will retain 
their NCO status, while those who 
perform non-leadership duties of a 
technical or administrative nature 
will be designated “Specialists.” 

The plan is intended to increase 
NCO authority and responsibility as 
well as to enhance NCO prestige. At 
the same time, the plan will not de- 
tract from those who will become 
Specialists. 

NCO titles and insignia will remain 
unchanged and NCO’s will rank all 
other enlisted personnel, with Spec- 
ialists ranking next in order. There 
will be no changes in pay or related 
benefits as a result of the plan. Spec- 
ialists will have new distinctive in- 
signia and will rank among them- 
selves as Master Specialist (E-7). 
Specialist First Class (E-6), Special- 
ist Second Class (E-5), and Special- 
ist (E-4). Regardless of grade they 
will be addressed as “Specialist.” 

Execution of the plan will be effec- 
ted world-wide on the same day 
throughout the Army, including the 
Reserve components. 

Any person in a Specialist assign- 
ment in the Active Army at the time 
of conversion, and who previously 
held a leadership position in the same 
grade, may request retention of NCO 
status. Likewise, NCO’s who desire 
to be specialists, may request ap- 
pointment in the new category. In 
these cases unit commanders will 
make final decision. 

Once an individual attains NCO o: 
Specialist status within a pay grade, 
he will not lose it because of transfe1 


‘O another unit or command. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON NISASTER 
| PLANNING 


CBR—Gen. Creasy 
Navy—Adm. Schindler 
Air—Gen. Nelson 
Civil—Govy. Peterson 


Opening address of afternoon program of 9th Annual Meeting of the 
A.F.C.A., at the Shoreham, Washington, D.C., on May 21st by 


May. GEN. M. Creasy. U.S.A. 


Chief Chemical Officer. U. S. Army 


Mr. President, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

While disaster planning is of interest to all of us 
in the United States, both industry and military, and 
while I am representing the Department of the Army at 
this symposium, I note that the other speakers here are 
people who can cover adequately those fields that have to 
do with destructive type disasters resulting from the use 
of A-bombs, H-bombs and incendiaries. Accordingly, I 
have elected to confine my remarks to basic anti-per- 
sonnel fields which are those of the Chemical Corps’ pe- 
culiar competence and, therefore, necessarily our major 
interest. 

In thus confining my remarks today, I am not ignoring 
Chemical Corps competency and interest in the incendi- 
ary fields, but as I have indicated above, I feel that pro- 
tection against incendiary warfare will be covered ade- 
quately by other members of this symposium. 

As you may know, the Department of the Army has 
been assigned primary responsibility in offensive and 
defensive chemical and biological warfare, for the entire 
Department of Defense. Army has, in turn, delegated 
this responsibility to the Chemical Corps. In addition, 
the Chemical Corps is also responsible for defensive ra- 
diological warfare for the Department of the Army and 
offensive radiological warfare for the Department of De- 
fense. 

It is, then, with protection in event of attack by CBR 
agents that I should like to deal today. By treating pro- 
tection in this field, I would like to emphasize that I am 
not attempting to forecast if such an attack will be made 
or where it might be carried out. But, I do want to point 
out what must be done in the event of such an attack. 

The very nature of CBR warfare makes our task one 
which is necessarily different from other methods of 
warfare. As was demonstrated in the second World War, 
civilians by making use of subway shelters may find 
safety from a rain of high explosive bombs. Suppose, 
however, the shells and the bombs were filled with CW 
agents, pathogenic micro-organisms, or a radioactive 
agent? Obviously, ordinary shelters would not be enough. 
The CW agents such as the G-agents, or nerve gases, can 
enter the normal ventilating systems of shelters, and 
since they are odorless and colorless, could not be de- 
tected in time to avert catastrophe. Pathogenic micro- 


organisms released in the atmosphere can also enter 


shelters or may contaminate the water system of a com- 
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Symposium speakers, left to right: Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, 
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Assistant Chief of Naval Operations; Hon. Val Peterson, Federal 

Civil Defense Administrator; Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson, Commander 

Eastern Air Defense Force and President L. W. Munchmeyer, 
who presided. 


munity, thus seriously affecting the populace after the 
immediate danger of attack is past. Use of radiological 
warfare would present an added hazard to any people 
caught in the contaminated area. 

In the event of war, we must assume that an enemy 
will use some form of CBR warfare, and we must be 
ready to meet the threat posed by the employment 0! 
such warfare. The Chemical Corps has developed, and is 
continuously working to improve, ways to combat enemy 


use of CBR. 


Three Classes of Protection Involved 


As I see it, protection of the community during a CBR 
attack consists of three areas: 
(1) Collective protection 
(2) Family protection 
(3) Individual protection 
And I will not hesitate to say that primary protection 
will be afforded by the individual protective mask. The 
Chemical Corps is endeavoring continually to improve 
protective masks which will offer protection agains! 
chemical and biological agents. Civilians as well as armed 
forces personnel will need these masks if they are to sur- 
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vive exposure to such agents. We in the Chemical Corps 
have been developing a mask for the civilian population 
which affords adequate protection, is easy to use and 
costs little to produce. 

Less than a inonth ago, the Chemical Corps was au- 
thorized by the Department of Defense as a part of mili- 
tary assistance to Civil Defense to make procurement of 
8.000 of these civilian masks for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and to include FCDA requirements in 
future procurement and planning programs. Such a step 
isa move in the right direction, for these masks, a sample 
of which I have brought along today, would insure com- 
plete protection to a large percentage of our population 
under a great variety of conditions. Parenthetically, I am 
sure you all appreciate that as long as adequate research 
and development are permitted to continue one would 
hope that the requirement to freeze on the final design 
for mass production could be delayed, thus permitting 
improvement in performance, comforts and cost. I am 
quite happy that in this instance I am not the one either 
authorized or required to determine the cut-off date or to 
weigh the hazards of all or various segments of our popu- 
lation being separated by a finite time from the ability to 
personally secure such end-items. 

However, the best of masks is not enough against 
agents that will work through the skin. For example, 
liquid G-agents can be absorbed percutaneously and, of 
course, mustard attacks through the skin. To meet situ- 
étions of this sort complete protection of the individual 
is required. This requirement can be met by the use of 
protective clothing which can withstand the action oi 
CBR agents and protect all parts of the body from them. 
Thus with a mask and a complete outfit of special pro- 
tective clothing a man would find himself quite well pre- 
pared to meet most eventualities. Civilian defense 
workers dressed in this manner would be able to work in 
é contaminated area after an attack and carry out 
functions necessary to restore some semblance of order 
to the community. 

Of course, we realize that such individual protection 
is apt to be expensive, bulky and relatively uncomfort- 
able, but for those who have to expose themselves di- 
rectly to CBR hazards such equipment is indispensable. 
Again one must weigh the hazard of the probability of 
the requirement for this complete protection for civilians 


other than, for example clean-up crews 


Protective Fibre Board for Shelters 


The protection from CW and BW agents of the family, 
as a group, can be achieved through the use of a tiber 
diffusion board. A shelter constructed of this diffusion 
board would be gas- and bacteria-proof, and amazingly 
inexpensive. Such a shelter would also afford protection 
against radiological agents. For extended use such shel- 
ters might be extremely uncomfortable compared with 
the more expensive ones but they would put within 
everyone's reach the means to protect his family. And I 
need not point out that most of us would consider it more 
desireable to be uncomfortably alive than comfortably 
dead. 

There is another form of protection which can serve 
the family in event of war, and that is the root or cyclone 
cellar discussed by Dr. John J. Grebe in a recent issue of 
the Armed Forces Chemical Journal. Dr. Grebe is a con- 
sultant of the Chemical Corps and in 1948-49 served as 
chief technical adviser to the chief of the Corps.. He 
states in his article that “with the doors properly sealed 
and the cover supported on a porous framework and 
made of ordinary top soil, preferably good humus and 
grass, there is enough ventilation by diffusion through 
the humus to protect the people inside from biological 
and chemical agents at the same time that it protects 
them against fire and minor blasts and radiation hazards. 
One square yard of diffusion surface should suffice for 
ene occupant.” 

If along with these shelters, either that made of a dif- 
fusion board or a root cellar, members of a family are 
equipped with protective masks, our civilian population 
would be in a good position to meet an enemy attack. 

Collective protection will have to be provided for large 
buildings, such as hospitals, and for underground shel- 
ters, which, although prepared for other purposes, will 
house a great many people in case of atomic attack. It 
should be emphasized that the basic underground shel- 
ters are not required per se for the individual equipped 
with a mask, and shelters not especially equipped, do in 
fact present material additional hazards for those without 
a mask. Protection of buildings and shelters will be af- 
forded by use of mechanical collective protectors which 
will filter from the air toxic agents and thus make any 
reasonably airtight building or shelter safe. I can assure 
you that the Chemical Corps has been placing quite a 
bit of emphasis on the development of these collective 
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protectors. I can also assure you that both construction 
and operation of such protective devices will be quite ex- 
pensive. 


These, then, are our means for protecting the popula- 
tion against CBR warfare. But our protection would 
mean little indeed if the people were unaware of the haz- 
ards they were about to face. The G-agents are colorless 
and odorless; BW agents can't be seen and are ideal 
weapons for saboteurs; radiological hazards can't be 
measured without specie!ized devices. Therefore, we 
must have methods of detecting the presence of toxic 
agents, and we must be prepared to act rapidly at the 
slightest suspicion of the use of CBR warfare. 

The development of adequate protection mehtods is a 
continuing process. We are constantly seeking to improve 
and speed up our ability not only to recognize that toxic 
agents have been used but what agents are present. Au- 
tomatic alarm systems have been developed to warn of 
the presence of nerve gas, and can be produced when 
and if required. I am sure you appreciate that consider- 
able quantities of both time and money weuld be in- 
volved. 


BW Detection Problem Difficult 


Biological warfare presents a more difficult detection 
problem. An increase in the bacterial count in the air 
might suggest an attack, but such an increase per se can- 
not be of much use until the particular bacteria are iden- 
tified. After all, there are a great many possible biologi- 
cal agents, and it is not practical to inoculate the entire 
population against all possible agents. I am sure that 
most of you are aware that the Chemical Corps long ago 
sponsored the development of a filter which, along with 
other techniques and equipment, makes it possible to 
identify bacteria in water within fifteen hours, or one- 
sixth of the time previously required. Thus, those ex- 
posed can be treated and preventive measures initiated 
to protect other personnel in critical areas. 

For detecting and measuring the amount of radiation 
to which an individual is being subjected, whether di- 
rectly from the fireball of an atomic detonation or from 
subsequent radiological fall-out, the Chemical Corps has 
under development a chemical dosimeter. Other items of 
equipment for use in this field, such as the self-develop- 
ing polaroid film badge and the electronic quartz-fiber 
type of dosimeter are under development in other de- 
partments. None of these items is in production at this 
time, although they could be made available in an emer- 
gency on very short notice. 

Once the problems of detection and protection have 
been met, decontamination of the affected area must be 
undertaken provided personnel have to stay in the con- 
taminated zone, which unfortunately would be the case 
in most civilian areas. Fortunately, however, from the 
defense viewpoint nature herself, aided by sufficient 
time, does quite an adequate job. Where this is not the 
case decontamination of toxic materials will, in large 
measure, be the responsibility of specially trained per- 
sonnel. While methods have been evolved and mobile 
opparatus developed to fulfill the needs in this area, the 
variety of possible situations is such that generalized 
statements regarding decontamination can be extremely 
misleading. There are a number of possible and even 
probable situations where the logistical effort required 
for decontamination, particularly under over-all disas- 
ter conditions, renders complete decontamination impos- 
sible. 

The above are the means developed by the Chemical 
Corps to meet possible civilian disast: 


produced by a 
warfare involving CBR weapons. Hows 


r. mere posses- 


sion of a military know-how of protection against toxic 
agents is not enough to insure civilian safety. 


Need for Training of Civilians 


Civilians will have to be alerted to the potentialities 
of such an attack and will have to be educated in the us 
of various protective devices. 

A populace fully informed on the nature of CBR war- 
fare is a prerequisite to averting panic in case of attack 
Only if our people are cognizant of the dangers involved 
end of the methods to be used to combat these dangers 
can we hope to meet an attack employing toxic agents 
Our population can now discuss defense against the atom 
lomb with fair aplomb since they have become used t 
hearing about atomic bombs and protection against them 
Until very recently, the agents involved in CBR warfar 
were under very tight security wraps and only distorted 
reports and scare stories leaked out to the public. A few 
months ago the nerve gases, or G-agents, were brought 
out from behind their veil of secrecy. We have now told 
the people that we have these gases, how they act, and 
that we are producing them. We have also told them that 
the Russians have them. 

In my mind, this is a good thing. Fear doesn’t cling so 
readily to something we know about. More time can be 
spent finding ways to protect ourselves and learning t 
live with what is an unpleasant, but not hopeless, situa- 
tion. 

Once our populace is aware of these methods of wafar: 
and the first wave of panic of the unknown overcome, the 
next step is to instruct the American people in the use of 
protective devices. 

Just owning a protective mask is not enough. Civilians 
will of necessity have to learn how to don one quickly 
and will have to learn to leave the mask on until dange: 
is passed. We in the Army know that gas discipline is of 
utmost importance—the speed of masking can save your 
life, and leaving the mask on, although it may not be 
overly comfortable, can mean the difference between life 
and a whiff of lethal gas. 

Likewise, family and larger shelters will be of little 
value unless people know how to get to them rapidly, 
without panic and with a minimum of exposure. 

All these defense measures take practice and discipline 
for we cannot expect the population to do the right thing 
from instinct alone. As a people, we Americans do not 
like to be bothered much with things that are merely 
possibilities and not yet realities. But if we are to survive 
in CBR warfare, or any warfare, we have to plan for dis- 
aster, and we have to practice and re-practice measures 
which are necessary to defend ourselves and our fam- 
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ies. It is here that the civilian defense administration 
will take over and train our people in what they must be 
prepared to do when and if the attack comes. 

I know that Mr. Peterson and his aides are aware of 
problems faced in CBR defense. In an article on G-agents 
published last November in Colliers Magazine, Mr. Pe- 
terson is quoted as saying that “we must assume, in the 
event of another war, that nerve gas will be used.” He 
also made the statement that masks would now be avail- 
able to the entire populace if research funds had been 
forthcoming to complete csts on protective masks devel- 
oped by the Chemical Corps. The availability of such 
masks would be a long stride toward an adequate defense 
for our people. 


More Funds Needed to Meet CBR Threat 


I do not come here as a prophet of gloom, for I know 
that Chemical Corps developments can dispel clouds of 
tear, but I would like to point out that disaster planning 
for CBR warfare is in its infancy. This retarded deve lop- 
ment is not one of our choosing. The Chemical Cor ps and 


civilian defense agency have much of the know-hoy 
This know-how consists of the ability to produce a civil. 
ian mask which will be the primary protective item; th 
ability to plan for family and collective protection: th; 
experience necessary to establish training and the scien- 
tific background required for producing detection device: 
and means of treatment. What is required to bring CB} 
disaster planning to adolescence, or let us hope maturity 
is a vigorous, ade quate ‘ly funded, well-publicized prograr 

for research, production, and training which will equi 
not only our military, but also our civilians to meet th 
threat of a CBR war. 

In closing, I would emphatically repeat an earli 
statement. I have made no attempt to forecast the ie : 
bility of the use of CBR warfare against our civilian pop- 
ulation in general or to indicate particular areas agains 
which it might be used. Implicitly I have stated that the: 
is every reason to believe that this is an enemy « apabil- 
ity. My sole purpose was to present one man's co: cept 
the current status of some things that might well | 
required by our civilian population. 


NAVAL ASPECTS OF DISASTER PLANNING 


Condensation of Address at the Symposium by 


REAR ADMIRAL W. G. SCHINDLER, U.S.N.. 


Stated in its simplest terms, the Navy's traditional 
job has been and still is, to gain and maintain control 
of the seas. More specifically, the U. S. Navy, in conjunc- 
tion with allied naval forces, must exercise positive con- 
trol over those sea areas needed for our own uses and 
those other sea areas of critical importance to the enemy. 
The Navy will also have collateral tasks in support of 
the Army and the Air Force. 

By “sea” we no longer mean the surface of the sea. The 
air above the sea and the depth below the surface are 
now part and parcel of this strategic area. Both offen- 
sively and defensively our operations are being projected 

all three media. 

I am sure that it is quite evident to everyone present 
that upon our control of the seas depends our industrial 
might. Without imports of manganese, tungsten, and 
many other strategic materials, the industrial might of 
the United States cannot function even in peacetime. In 
wartime, if we lost control of the seas we could not 
project our military power on the enemy nor could in- 
dustry forge the weapons for defense. 

The safe passage of our ships at sea will do us no good 
if our ports are badly damaged or our ship channels 
blocked by mines or sunken ships. In peacetime the 
Coast Guard performs the functions of port control. The 
services performed by the Coast Guard are of necessity 
limited in scope and consist in general of port surveil- 
lance with special attention given to areas called “re- 
stricted areas.” The Coast Guard handles the control of 
movement of special cargoes, especially those of a high 
explosive nature; it controls the designation of regular 
and special anchorages, and the moderation of the Port 
Security Council. The Port Security Council is an ad- 
visory ‘group consisting of representatives of owners 
and other related 
sory in nature and 


and operators of ships, maritime 
organizations. This group is only 


mutually cooperative tending 1 d the solution of 


issistant Chief of Naval Operations 


many problems such as pilferage, sabotage, security, an 
losses due to fire and accidents. These problems ai 


largely reduced through cooperation of the waterfront 
interests with the Coast Guard, which screens personnel 
thus eliminating poor security risks. 

In time of war, the Coast Guard becomes part of t 
Navy and has full control over all ports. Not only a 
our ports under military control but the harbor defenses 
are strengthened, channels swept for mines, special sh 


channels designated, and nets and controlled-mine fi: lds 
placed in designated places. We must be prepared t 
defend our harbors against sneak attacks from subma- 
rines, small craft or swimmers. The defense of our har- 
bors cannot be overstressed. This type of attack is not 
something new. We did it in Japan; the Germans did it 
in Scapa Flow: the English did it in Norway: the It lia 
did it in Alexandria. We know that the Russians ha 
over 400 submarines which will be utilized to the max- 
imum extent possible. From an attacker's point of view 
the targets would be very lucrative. A hit on a loade 
tanker of some other ship carrying an explosive carg 
would produce devastating results. Think what would 
happen if the explosive were a nuclear weapon. It isnt 

pleasant thought but does point up the necessity fo! 
the highest coordination and cooperation possible. 

Our ability to conquer the elements or control damag 
inflicted by an enemy is a measure of our capability t 
carry out our mission. An important part of the o1 ganiza- 
tion of the crew of a naval vessel is the damage control 
party whose main function is the neutralization of the el- 
fects of damage, no matter from what source. However, it 
is quite possible, based on today’s weapons, to have fn 
physical damage but to be seriously affected by contam- 
ination. Our damage control parties are trained to lo- 
cate contamination, and undertake effective decontami- 
nation procedures. 
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The necessity for this type of training is emphasized 
by the results of the hydrogen bomb tests held this spring 
1 the Pacific. The area of physical damage due to blast, 
eat and radiation was much larger than in any previous 
In addition, serious contamination occurred at a 
eonsiderable distance from the test site due to fall out 
{ radioactive material. The case of the Japanese fisher- 
man is a good example of what can happen to untrained 
personnel. In a nuclear attack we cannot accurately pre- 
dict what personnel casualties will result nor who they 
will be, to do after an 
attack has occurred. We cannot depend entirely on our 
control organization since it comprises only a 
part of our overall organization. We must train all hands 
now to take proper action and fill the gaps caused by 
casualties. In the Navy this individual and team training 
receives a very high priroity with drills being held fre- 
guently and problems conducted utilizing radioactive 
source material to provide realism. 

Since the purpose of the naval shore establishment is 
to support the fleet, any damage to part of this estab- 
lishment will have a detrimental effect on the fleet in 
the long run , , 


nor can we advise people what 


disaster 


, We have, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, extended the principles used by ow shipboard 
damage control organization to the naval shore estab- 
lishment. 

Modern warfare has greatly magnified the areas over 
which war damage occurs. No longer can a naval es- 
tablishment, such as a shipyard or an air station, rely 


on self-protection and be independent of other activi- 


ties in the vicinity. A station can suffer damage so wide- 
spread that disaster operations necessarily devolve upon 
idjacent activities, rather than upon the installation it- 
self. Disaster operation organizations must be capable of 
effective work whether at their own particular activity 
rat neighboring installations or communities. The dis- 
ester operation organization of each activity, 
ivilian, can be a part of a 


naval or 

larger organization capable 
of rendering assistance to an entire community and must 
be set up along well defined standardized lines. A review 

f the news in the last few months clearly indicates the 
need for an organization such as this. The recent torna- 
loes in Georgia did terrific damage but think of the 
added problem which would have existed there if the 
damage had been caused by a nuclear weapon or other 
weapons which would leave a definite contaminated area. 
Clearing up your own area and decontaminating up to 
the fence will not do the job. It will be absolutely nec- 
essary for all hands, military and civilian to work to- 
gether in reducing the contamination of the entire area. 

Disaster operation plans developed by military activ- 
ities and civil defense plans provide a basis for mutual 
id. A good example of what can be accomplished in 
joint planning is the Blue Plan for the island of Oahu. 
tKemembering the debacle which resulted when the Jap- 
‘nese attacked Pearl Harbor, a disaster relief organiza- 
tion was organized by the Navy in 1945, utilizing re- 
sources throughout the island. This included not only 
the Armed Forces’ installation, but also all the principal 
plantations, cities and municipalities. Even the resources 
f reluctant neighbors were listed on the plan, confident 
in the knowledge that if disaster struck again all per- 
sonnel and equipment would be made available. 

The Oahu Blue Plan has been tested on several occa- 
sions. Exercises simulating large area damage such as 
vould result from the explosion of a nuclear weapon 
Lave been conducted with gratifying results. On several 
Ceasions the organization functioned extremely well in 
ontrolling small scale disasters. The Oahu Blue Plan is 
postive evidence that Pearl Harbor does not intend to 


%® caught again unprepared and is a good example of 
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what can be accomplished when coordination and co- 
operation exists. 

So far I have spoken only of the planning aspects and 
have not differentiated between natural and man made 
disasters. In a disaster area it really doesn’t make much 
difference what causes the disaster. The important thing 
is to return the activity to an operating condition as soon 
as possible. Since planning alone is not sufficient, I would 
like to take up briefly the problem of protective con- 
struction. 

A large part of the naval shore establishment is indus- 
trial in nature and we have studied what measures we 
can undertake now to minimize damage in this atomic 
age. We cannot afford to rebuild our whole shore estab- 
lishment, or in the case of new buildings, afford to put 
them underground. As a compromise, the Navy has de- 
cided upon the incorporation of certain basic engineering 
and architectural features into all new permanent con- 
struction so that later conversion of all, or parts of such 
buildings into shelter areas can be done with a minimum 
expenditure of time, effort, and material. The protection 
to be provided is against atomic, biological, and chem- 
ical attack. A maximum of five percent of total construc- 
tion cost is sufficient this purpose. Follow- 
ing this policy over a period of years will provide an 
establishment that is far less ae structurally to 
blast effects than would otherwise be the case. In addi- 
tion, loss of life will be materially reduced no matter 
whether the attack be by way of conventional weapons 
wx by atomic, bioligical or chemical forms. 

An example of this type of construction is the protec- 
tive chemistry laboratory now being built at the Naval 
Research Laboratory here in Washington. This building 
is windowless, completely air-conditioned, with provision 
for the installation of BW and CW filters when available, 
and is constructed of reinforced concrete as opposed to 
low sheer material such as concrete blocks on brick 
In addition, the washroom and toilet facilities are so 
arranged that they can readily be converted to decon- 
tamination stations. Provision is made for air locks, per- 
sonnel shelters and emergency power suorces. One fea- 
ture contained in this building is the provision for quick 
evacuation. This provision was included in this building 
due to the nature of the work there and not as a result 
of the building policy. 

Planning is now in progress for the construction of a 
new wing on the Naval Hospital in San Diego containing 
the same features as mentioned above. We know that 
the medical personnel do not regard the windowless 
hospital too highly. The doctors consider that from a 
psychological viewpoint sunlight is a necessity for the 
patient. They further question the shape of the building, 
which would be in the form of a cube, saying it would 
disrupt the functional flow of traffic in the hospital. 
However, this is only a section of the hospital. 

It is quite obvious that in the event of a direct hit or 
near miss by an atomic bomb we must write off that 
building. However, it is considered that amongst build- 
ings at the equal distances from ground zero, pie in- 
corporating the principles previously stated will with- 
stand the attack better than conventional buildings . . . 

The placing of the above principle into operation is 
not without opponents since it is in direct opposition to 
some of our new ideas in architecture Many of the new 
buildings around the country have large areas of glass 
and that is one of the materials which, not cnly does not 
stand up under blast, but adds an additional missile 
hazard. We appreciate the fact that the conflict in archi- 
tectural ideas is strong but we believe that since the 
ultimate purposes behind our policy is the protection 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE ROLE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Condensation from the symposium address 
By MaJ. GENERAL M. R. Nevson, U.S.A.F. 


All of us in the military services are engaged in plan- 
ning, training and perfect.ng our systems with the dual 
aims in mind of preserving a military system in being so 
strong that no one would think seriously of attacking us 
--and at the same time of ending war as quickly as 
possible should we be attacked. 

Although we military people deal with machines and 
materiel capable of tremendous destruction, each and 
every one of us sincerely prays that the need to use 
them in war never will come. 

We have heard much these last few weeks about the 
capability of the H-Bomb. We have all seen pictures of 
certain portions of ‘Operation Ivy’—our 1952 test at 
the Pacific Proving Grounds. The resultant discussions 
have run all the way from pleas to ban the use of such 
weapons forever—to petitions to fill our arsenals with 
these weapons as a warning to any would-be enemy .. . 

Now, we find ourselves in a current world situation 
of cold war and hot peace. We have the problem of or- 
ganizing and operating under a hot war philosophy al- 
though at the moment the status is hot peace and cold 
war. And—-we must prepare to defend ourselves at the 
shortest notice should that become necessary. Our or- 
ganization and procedures are geared to a hot war 
situation while our national leaders work to solve the 
tense international problems of today. 

The Soviet Union has the capability to attack us 
through the air with weapons of mass destruction. If 
these weapons are permitted to be delivered—without 
interference—they could destroy our industry, halt our 
military forces and nullify our will to resist. 

That is the threat—and it is real. 

Our nation has not stood still and depended on its 
ability to fight yesterday’s war today. And—we have 
always continuously pursued all avenues to reach peace- 
ful solutions to our external problems. 

When it became apparent in World War II that su- 
premacy in the air could turn the tide of battle, the 
United States began charting a course to provide an air 
arm superior to any in the world for both offensive 
and defensive action. 

In 1947, the United States Air Force became an in- 
dependent service alongside the Army and the Navy. 
This was a disaster prevention step of major proportions. 
The events of World War II showed us that our tradi- 
tional position of isolated safety behind ocean and land 
barriers has been eliminated by the speed and range of 
aircraft. World War II also changed our thinking of war 
as involving only the military forces of opposing nations 
to one of total war which involves all national assets 
civil as well as military. 
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Cowmander. Eastern Air Defense Force 


Therefore, when the roles and missions of the three 
military services were spelled out at Key West, three of 
the primary functions of the Air Force dealt with defense 
of the United States against air attack. This was the first 
mention of what today is the Air Defense Command, 
headed by General Benjamin W. Chidlaw, at Colorado 
Springs. It is my privilege to command the eastern por- 
tion of Air Defense Command, which includes the city of 
Washington 

Specifically, the Air Defense Command . . . is respon- 
sible for defense of the United States against air attack 
in accordance with the policies and procedures of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I can assure you that the Air Defense Command is a 
combat organization from top to bottom. We place high- 
est priority on operational readiness. And—we stand 
ready to do our utmost with our specialized equipment 
and ‘know-how’ to protect our homeland from invasion 

A second primary function of the Air Force is to pro- 
vide through the Air Defense Command land-based air 
defense, coordinating with the other services in matters 
of joint concern. 

Putting this responsibility into practice we work very 
closely with the Army—primarily with the Anti-Aircraft 
Command, at all levels. 

With the Navy, our work is primarily with Eastern 
and Western Sea Frontiers. Air Defense Command liai- 
son officers effect the closest possible continuous rela- 
tionship. 

The third primary function of the Air Force dealing 
with air defense is the development, in coordination with 
the other services, of doctrines, procedures and equip- 
ment for air defense for land areas, including the conti- 
nental United States. 

On this phase of Air Defense Command's primary re- 
sponsibility, there has been continuous progressive plan- 
ning, training and perfecting of the operation of our sys- 
tem in cooperation with the other services, our Allies and 
pertinent governmental and civilian agencies, to insur 
an overall optimum protective benefit from an estab- 
lished defense system. 

You have heard this discussed as the “new look” in 
military planning, a rather unfortunate label. Actually 
it is only a sensible long-range procurement planning 
program, which will preclude again finding ourselves 1! 
the condition we were in at the beginnings of World Wa! 
II and the Korean operations. 

Current plans and budgeting provide for a_triple- 
threat force of offensive-defensive military services—0or 
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land, on the sea and in the air—as it has been in the past. 
There has been no sudden shift in strategic policy. 
Rather, the increased power and influence of air weapons 
as a counter threat to enemy aggression has come about 
through advances in air and atomic science 

Working together, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the air industry and the Air Force, are actively research- 
ing the application of an atomic power plant to aircraft. 
That development will overshadow other military appli- 
cations of atomic power for the next few years. Both air 
warfare and air transport will be revolutionized by the 
atomic-powered aircraft to a degree far exceeding the 
revolution brought about by the jet engine. 

Solving these big problems takes time and money and 
highly skilled technical experts. And—everyone in the 
United States must realize how important the pursual of 
these programs is in terms of national security—in the 
final analysis, in terms of the survival of freedom. 

Our desire in air defense, of course, is a completely 
fool-proof system... However, our military experts and 
scientific advisors are in general agreement that this is 
neither economically feasible nor technically attainable. 

We do. however, feel that we know most of the tech- 
nical problems of defending our more than three million 
square-mile country. Research and development is going 
forward ... to better our defense system... 

The current issue of the “Armed Forces Chemical 
Journal” has an illuminating article on progressive chem- 
ical developments vital to the Air Force mission under 
the title of ‘Chemistry Flies.’ This paper pinpoints the air 
age problems which the chemical industry is so ably 
working with the Air Force to solve. 

As the Air Force carries the ball to fulfill its Air De- 
fense mission, working with the other military services, 
it is engaged in a continuous program of cooperative ef- 
fort to mesh its activities and equipment with other gov- 
ernmental and civilian agencies . . . 

As you can well realize, one of our major problems is 
getting the earliest possible warning of the approach of 
inknown aircraft to our continent... 

Within the United States, we rely on radar supple- 
mented by the vital eyes and ears of thousands of civilian 
volunteer members of the Ground Observer Corps to de- 
tect aircraft. We need thousands more of these patriotic 
ground observers... 

At our Air Defense Direction Centers, immediate 
steps are taken to identify all unknown aircraft. When 
necessary, a Fighter-Interceptor Squadron, like the one 
located at Andrews Air Force Base where you visited 
yesterday, is signalled to ‘scramble’ its alert posted jets to 
take off and identify the intruder. This is done frequently 
right here in the Washington area . . . So far, we have 

dentified all unknowns. 

As each month passes, we become better able to ac- 
omplish our early warning responsibilities. 

Our Allies, the Canadians, are nearing completion of 
1radar system known as the ‘Pine Tree Chain’ across 
their country. This system by cooperative agreement will 
give us additional information from the north on aircraft 
traveling over the polar regions and Canada. This chain 
will serve the dual purpose of detecting enemy bombers 
and controlling fighter aircraft on interception missions. 

Even while the “Pine Tree Chain” was in its early 
stages, Canada and the United States started planning on 
additional means of obtaining more distant early warn- 
ng. Canada today is well advanced in surveys and siting 
or a new system. It will extend over thousands of miles 
‘ar to the north of the ‘Pine Tree Chain’ over uninhabited 
‘errain where severe temperatures prevail for several 
nonths of the year. 


The United States and Royal Canadian Air Forces 
are working closely on technical problems, such as inter- 
ference of the Auroral Belt with electronic devices in 


that far northern area. 

No defense force—no matter how effective—can alone 
bring victory any more than one of our military services 
can alone accomplish its mission. It’s teamwork that 
counts. 

Our Strategic Air Command—about which you will 
hear from General LeMay tonight, is our aerial long- 
range striking force with the Sunday punch. The Air De- 
fense system must be able to provide sufficient warning 
time and air protection to permit the Strategic Air Com- 
mand to reach deep into the enemy heartland to deal its 
devastating retaliatory blows 

It is this two-way offensive-defensive strength of our 
nation and its far-flung network of information-gather- 
ing agencies and devices plus its allies that is our strength 
in being for national security. Backed up by our indus- 
trial capabilities and the will of our people to sustain that 
strength superior to any in the world—that is our insur- 
ance policy for freedom. 

While the Air Force is perfecting its offensive-defen- 
sive system and dovetailing its operation with the other 
services, with our Allies, and with all cooperating agen- 
cies, it is working diligently with industry on disaster 
planning. This is primarily through participation in the 
Defense Production Security Program of the Department 
of Defense. 

Air Force survey personnel of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand visit critical industrial facilities twice a year under 
this program. They inspect facilities and recommend to 
management those actions which should be taken in or- 
der tc prevent damage, in order to minimize the effect of 
damage, and to restore production as quickly as possible 
in the event of serious damage. 

This is a volunteer program and management is free 
to accept or to reject the survey recommendations. The 
Air Force offers no financial incentive of any kind. 

As an adjunct to this activity, the Air Force placed 
contracts with more than 50 industrial concerns repre- 
senting 13 industries. These concerns studied their oper- 
ations ... and recommended advance planning measures 
which would reduce production loss in case of disaster. 

An analysis of the studies . . . will be published soon 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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THE CIVIL DEFENSE ANALYSIS 


Let us consider first the general role of industry in civil 
defense, and then turn to the matter of chemical warfare. 

Civil defense as it applies to industry seems logically 
to include these nine points: 

No. 1 Industry is the Target. 

No potential enemy will make the same mistakes as 
our enemies in the past, namely, to tangle with our mili- 
tary forces and leave our industrial production intact. 

No. 2 Survival of Industry and recovery from a dev- 
astating attack cannot be left to chance—it is not auto- 
matic. 


Bear in mind that survival and recovery of industry 
under attack conditions will result only from months or 
even years of planning, preparing plant equipment and 
personnel for such a disaster. 

Above all, it must be coordinated with efforts being 
taken throughout the nation to alleviate the results of 
mass destruction weapons on property and people. 

No. 3 The organization and operation of a civil de- 
fense plan within an industrial or commercial establish- 
ment follows a well-defined pattern. 

There must be effective leadership—responsibility of 
the owners; sound business-like preparations of a physi- 


cal nature . . . Dispersal—strengthening of structures, 
etc.; organized casualty handling services . . . to handle 
unprecedented numbers . . . ; plans for the emergency 


repair of buildings and machinery; systematic coordina- 
tion of plans for survival within individual plants with 
those of other plants and the community . . . a systematic 
plan for the preservation of records and other documents 
essential to the operation of the plant. 

It is necessary to remark at this point, that since this 
country depends upon a well-established credit system 
for fiscal operations, we cannot permit a breakdown at 
the plant level of the evidences of credit needed for busi- 
ness continuity after a disaster. 

No. 4 Those faced with the problem at the plant level 
are in the best position to determine which of many pos- 
sible solutions best fits their particular needs. 

Dispersal in civil defense involves advance relocation 
of industrial and commercial establishments to reduce 
vulnerability .. . 

But dispersal is not always feasible—Those who can- 
not disperse or relocate must be prepared to withstand 
the forces released by modern weapons, to save what can 
be saved... 

The owners and operators of industrial and commercial 
establishments should recognize the fact that in an emer- 
gency they will not be able to rely on the public safety 
services for protection as their efforts will ordinarily be 
directed elsewhere. Damage and injuries received under 
such circumstances must be handled by those already 
at the scene, IF THEY ARE PREPARED TO HANDLE 
IT. 

No. 5 Even by the most optimistic estimate, there will 
never be enough of both manpower and equipment to 
meet all of the dangers accompanying an attack. 

We must pool our resources, both in the preparation 
and emergency operation stages. Public and private 
enterprise must become a team for defense 


Extracted from the Symposium Address 


By THE HONORABLE VAL PETERSON 


Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


We must anticipate the demands of a maximum dam- 
oge situation and hope for something considerably less 
In a sense we cannot overestimate our requirements. We 
could underestimate to our everlasting sorrow. 

Our plan must be so complete and so sound that emer- 
gency confiscation powers provided for in the FCDA Act. 
P.L. 920, and again in many of our state civil defense 
acts, will never have to be invoked. 

No. 6 Asa further consideration of the previous point: 
it is submitted that industrial leaders should be satisfied 
that those who will have the power to seize and use their 
cquipment and other resources are competent to exer- 
cise this power in an effective manner. There is only one 
way to insure the existence of such effective organiza- 
tion. Industry must cooperate with public authorities in 
the development and staffing of effective CD organiza- 
tion and plan for it. In some cases it may be necessary for 
industry to assume leadership in civil defense in their 
community. 

No. 7 There is no magic protective dome which can 
be lowered over a plant to insure the avoidance of dam- 
age to property and injury to personnel. 

No. 8 In the industrial defense picture, as in all of civil 
cefense, there are encountered two attitudes toward 
Civil Defenses first, there are those who will be depend- 
ent upon assistance from others in an emergency, largely 

wecause they failed to take adequate precautions in ad- 
rance, 

(In elaborating on this Gov. Peterson spoke of his grat- 
ification with the work which many industrial firms have 
done or are now doing in CD. In this connection he re- 
ferred to recent visits of three industrialists to his office 
to tell him of their efforts.) 

No. 9 The effort by the government to create and 
operate a national system of continental defense suggests 
a two-fold role to be played by industrys 

1. Organize and operate an adequate defense pro- 
gram within each plant. 

2. Call upon your know-how, technical skill, and in- 
satiable mechanical curiosity to devise better ways and 
means of carrying out the many complex problems which 
beset the nation’s continental defense effort. 


Chemical Warfare and Civil Defense 

Without attempting to go into technicalities, the fol- 
lowing five points must be taken into consideration: 

1. Present FCDA planning assumptions concerning 
chemical warfare attack against the United States are 
that chemical weapons will be used before or after atomic 
attack, and that special measures to meet them are a con- 
tinuing necessity. 

2. It is also possible that chemical agents might be em- 
ployed in conjunction with atomic or thermonuclear at- 
tack, or alone in a surprise attack, against the civilian 
population of critical target areas. It is not difficult to 
indicate how this might be accomplished. 


3. Any program for defense against chemical attack 
must necessarily be flexible, as the destructive range 
of atomic and thermonuclear weapons increases. Pro- 
tective shelter programs are particularly affected by de- 
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cisions concerning dispersal or evacuation of critical 
target area populations, which may make the latter even 
more vulnerable to chemical attack. In any event, failure 
to be prepared for such emergencies will only serve to 
nvite this kind of attack. 


} Our concern with the toxic agents is limited pri- 
marily to the nerve gases, and secondarily to the mus- 
tard gases, as it is now believed that the other known 
toxic chemical warfare agents could be used effectively 
against this country at present or in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

5. A related problem which has to be considered is 
the potential hazard arising from the possible release 
of toxic industrial chemicals from storage, either acci- 
dentally or as the result of enemy action. 

And now, what is the challenge of civil defense to the 
chemical industries? 

Well, for one thing there is the formation of chemical 
defense teams. These teams are concerned with: Detec- 
tion (monitoring); Identification; Marking of Areas; 
Decontamination; Training Others; Emergency Treat- 
ment; Storing of Chemicals; Gas Warning Signals; Re- 
ports. 

And, for another thing there is the provision of sup- 
plies and equipment for these chemical defense teams. 

And finally, there is the perfection of protective equip- 
ment such as masks and protective clothing which could 
be necessary for the general population. 


(Governor Peterson concluded his remarks on chemical 
warfare by alluding to the 9-point Gas Defense Program, 
drawn up by the FCDA Health Services and Special 
Weapons Defense Office, and which was published in an 
article by Dr. J. H. Defandorf of that office in the Janu- 
ary-February issue of the AFCA Journal.) 


9TH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 13) 
Reception and Banquet 


The reception and cocktail party was held in the West 
Ballroom. In the receiving line in addition to President 
and Mrs. Munchmeyer were General LeMay and Presi- 
dent-elect Rear Admiral N. S. Prime and Mrs. Prime. 
Orchestral music was furnished by the Air Force. 

At 7:15 P.M. the members and guests, numbering more 
than 500, proceeded to the spacious Terrace Dining Room 
lor the banquet program. The attendance included many 
military and other governmental dignitaries and top ex- 
ecutives of A.F.C.A. group member companies. Tables 
were decorated with Texas roses, which had been kindly 
donated and sent from Tyler, Texas, by Mr. K. G. Irving, 
AF.C.A. member. At the speakers table, in addition to 
President Munchmeyer, were General LeMay, General 
Charles L. Bolte, Maj. Gen. Creasy, Hon Val Peterson, 
Maj. Gen. Nelson, Lt. Col. H. S. Cashman, Army Chap- 
lain, Major D. Coward, Air Force Chaplain, President- 
elect Prime, and Mr. Wansker. 

The Air Force Ceremonial Band played the National 
Anthem which was sung by Airman 3rd Class Charles 
Balkema. Chaplain Cashman gave the invocation. 

Following the address by General LeMay, President 
Munchmeyer before turning over the gavel to the new 
President called upon 4th Vice-President Harry A Wan- 
‘ker, Chairman of Meetings. Mr. Wansker made a brief 
address expressing appreciation for the assistance fur- 
hished the Committee by the Air Force, Chemical Corps 


and other agencies, and extending thanks to members of 
the Program Committee. 

President Munchmeyer, having completed two terms 
in that office, turned over the gavel to Admiral Prime, 
the new President. President Prime in brief remarks first 
spoke in appreciation of the long and faithful services to 
the Association of Mr. Fred M. Jacobs, retired Secretary- 
Treasurer, and also expressed his confidence in the con- 
tinued progress of A.F.C.A.. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Chaplain Coward, and the 9th Annual Meet- 
ing was then declared adjourned. 


NAVAL ASPECTS OF DISASTER 
PLANNING 
(Continued from page 29) 


of human life and since it is at present generally limited 
to industrial type buildings, the arguments for it far 
outweigh the arguments against it. I know that several 
commercial companies have shown an interest in this 
construction policy and have, therefore, presented it to 
you here today. 

Not being aggressively inclined, we simply do not 
know when war will occur, nor what it will produce, 
1or how long it will last. We do know that the best 
means of defending our country is to carry the war to 
the enemy by destroying his forces and bases as well 
as by intercepting and destroying his attackers. This is 
still our goal but knowing that it cannot be fully at- 
tained we must be prepared to weather destructive at- 
tacks and retaliate with the greatest force possible while 
mobilizing our military and industrial might. Our abil- 
ity to weather attacks requires planning and preparation 
now, together with the closest cooperation and coordina- 
tion between all branches of the government and in- 
dustry. 


STAUFFER SUPPLIES CHEMICALS 


Alums 

Borax 

Boric Acid 

Boron Trichloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 

Carbon Tetrachioride 

Caustic Soda 

Chiorine 

Citric Acid 

Copperas* 

Cream of Tartar 

Ferric Sulphate* 


Fire Extinguisher Fluid 
r o mi Fungicides 
Insecticides 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid* 
Perchlorethylene 
Potassium Nitrate 
: Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Silico Fluoride* 
: Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Sodium Sulphate* 
: Sulphurs 
t Sulphur insoluble 
Sulphur—Rubbermakers 
Sulphur Chlorides 
Superphosphates* 
Tartar Emetic 
Tartaric Acid 
Titanium Tetrachloride 
Titanium Trichloride 
Solution 
“Zol’’ Dry Cleaning Fluid* 


*Western U.S. only 
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A.F.C. A. CHAPTERS 


ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER (Mr. Randolph Monro, 


Secy.-Treas., Mountain Village, Joppa P.O., Maryland) 

Dr. W. H. Summerson, Chapter President, presented 
the Chapter’s contribution of $50.00 to the scholarship 
fund sponsored by the Enlisted Specialists Chemical En- 
gineering Club at the Center. This fund is to aid a worthy 
Hartford County, Md., high school graduate selected each 
year by the Club and the Hartford County Board of Edu- 
cation. Last year’s scholarship amounted to $700.00. 

The Annual handicap golf tournament sponsored by 
this AFCA chapter was held May 1-2, the trophy winner 
being Mr. Jim Toulan, Ordnance Assembly Plant. Second 
place went to Capt. Joseph Capebianco, USAF. The chap- 
ter recently held a cocktail party at the post to welcome 
new members. 


DALLAS (Mr. Leroy Duke, Secy.-Treas., Pine Bluff 

Arsenal Procurement Office, Dallas, Texas). 

At the annual spring meeting on April 22, Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Stone of the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, was 
elected President. Others elected were: Mr. Ralph E. 
Verson, Polley Bros., & Verson, Inc, First vice-president: 
Mr. K. G. Irving, Irving Machine Co., Tyler, Tex., Second 
vice-president; Mr. Richard L. Roden, John E. Mitchell 
Co., Dallas, Chaplain and Mr. Leroy Duke of the Pine 
Bluff Arsenal Procurement Office, secretary-treasurer. 

Lt. Col. Edward N. Fitzgerald, Commanding Officer 
of the Procurement Office addressed the meeting, and a 
discussion was held on ways and means of stimulating 
A.F.C.A. interests and services in the Dallas area. 


MIDWEST (Mr. James J. Doheny, Secy.-Treas., 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, IIl.). 


The annual meeting of the Mid-West Chapter of the 
A.F.C.A. was held April 28, 1954, at the Western Society 
of Engineers Building. Dr. John M. West, assistant to the 
director of Argonne National Laboratory, spoke on “The 
Impact of Atomic Energy.” Mr. West, who has recently 
returned from an international conference at Oslo, is in 
charge of reactor development at Argonne. He presented 
an excellent picture of the present status of reactor en- 
gineering and concluded his talk with a number of other 
points concerning the various peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

Following the talk there was presented the first Chi- 
cago showing of the color film on “Operation Ivy”—the 
H-bomb tests. The film was shown through the courtesy 
of the local Office of Civilian Defense. 

More than 125 members and guests attended the meet- 
ing. The following were re-elected for a second one-year 
term: Lewis I. Terry, Corn Products Refining Company, 
president; Bruce T. Humpbhreville, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, Ist vice-president; W. D. Wilkinson, Mon- 
arch Aluminum Mfg. Co., 2nd vice-president; James J. 
Doheny, National Chemical Exposition, secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors elected for a one-year ter mwere: S. S. 
Barksdale, HQ, Fifth Army; Gaillard Rumford, Abbott 
Laboratories; C. H. McNary, Rocky Mountain Procure- 
ment Office; Ray G. Sobottka, Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company; and Morton Hague, Conlon-Moore Corpora- 
tion (ex-officio). 

Other business included a revision of the by-laws of 
the chapter to provide a place on the chapter’s Board of 
Directors for members of the standing committees, and 
to define an Advisory Board to the Chapter. 


SAN FRANCISCO (Patrick J. Moran, Secy.-Treas., San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, 130 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif.). 

Addresses on civil defense and a showing of the hydro- 
gen bomb film, “Operation Ivy”, marked the annual 
spring meeting of this chapter held at the Presidio. The 
speakers were Major General W. M. Robertson, USA 
(ret.), Director of Civil Defense for the State of Califor- 
nia, and Admiral C. Cook, USN (ret.) Civil, Defense. 
Director of San Francisco. 

At the speakers’ table pictured herewith were (left to 
right) Elliott Schrier, West Coast editor of “Chemical 


Week,” program chairman; General Robertson; Larry 
O'Leary, Director, Research, W. P. Fuller & Co., Chapter 
President; Admiral Cook; Col. Roy W. Muth, Sixth Army 
Chemical Officer; and Leland A. Doan, West Coast Man- 
ager of Dow Chemical Co., Membership Chairman who 
recently was elected as one of the Directors-at-Large of 


the A.F.C.A. 


WILMINGTON (A. L. Churchill, Secy.-Treas., Atlas 

Powder Co., Wilmington 99, Delaware). 

Sixty-one members of the chapter together with six 
chapter guests gathered at the New Castle Air Force 
Base on May 4 for the second meeting of the chapter this 
year. The group was met at the Officers Club by Col. 
Benjamin King, Commanding Officer of the 525th Air 
Force Group. The program included a tour of the Base 
followed by a dinner at which Colonel Roy B. Caviness, 
4710th Defense Wing, gave a talk on “The Mission of the 
Air Defense Command and the part played by the New 
Castle Air Base.” 


NEW ENGLAND (Dr. C. S. Keevil, Secy., Arthur D. 

Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.). : 

The final meeting of the year was a joint meeting with 
the American Ordnance Association, held at the Wood- 
land Golf Club on Thursday, May 13, 1954. Announce- 
ment was made of the election of officers and directors of 
the New England Chapter, for the year 1954-1955 as fol- 
lows: Albert A. Brown, president; Frank Armitage, vice- 
president; C. S. Keevil, secretary; Chenery Salmon 
treasurer; Arthur Boardman, A. A. Borland, James Don- 
ovan, Lester A. Nothnagle, Harry Wansker, Harold 
Weber, Board of Directors (in addition to officers). 

The usual cocktail hour was followed by dinner and a 
program consisting of a symposium on the subject “Off- 
Shore Procurement.” 
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WINNERS OF A.F.C. A. AWARDS TO 
OUTSTANDING R. 0. 1. C. STUDENTS 


ROYAL G. ALBRIDGE GARY BROOKS ERWINE T. MARVIN E. ELLIS JEAN H. FUTRELL GERALD LEO GLAHN 
AFROTC ROTC BUCKENMAIER, JR. ROTC AFROTC NROTC 
Ohio State University Mass. Inst. of Tech. NROTC Georgia Inst. Tech. Louisiana Polytechnic University .of.Okla. 
Columbus, Ohio Cambridge, Mass Cornell University Atlanta, Georgia Inst. Norman, Oklahoma 
Ithaca, New York Ruston, La. 


JOHN R. HALL GORDON E. HARTZELL JOHN E. KEHOE ALVIN T. MAJOR, JR. JIMMY D. MAY ROBERT L. McBRAYEE 


ROTC AFROTC ROTC ROTC ROTC NROTC 
Vanderbilt University Ohio University Wake Forest College University of Delaware Agricultural & Mech. University of Colorado 
Nashville, Tennessee Athens, Ohio Wake Forest, Newark, Delaware College Boulder, Colorado 

North Carolina College Station, Texas 


RICHARD K. McLEOD JOHN R. MEYER GEORGE H. MILEY PHILIP M. PALMER CHESTER J. PAUL C. PICKENS 
NROTC AFROTC ROTC NROTC PETKIEWICZ ROTC 
The Rice Institute University of Wisconsin Carnegie Inst. of Tech. University of Wisconsin AFROTC Ohio State University 
Houston, Texas Madison, Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pa. Madison, Wisconsin Lowell Tech. Inst. Columbus, Ohio 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


ADRIAN V. POLK RICHARDC.RUSSELL CHARLESA.STICKELS JAMES G. UP de JERRY E. WEIMANN JOHN D. WOOLEDGE 
\EFROTC NROTC NROTC GRAFF ROTC ROTC 

Miss. State College Georgia Inst. of Tech. University of Michigan ROTC University of Illinois Purdue University 

State College, Miss Atlanta, Georgia Ann Arbor, Michigan University of California) Champaign, Ilinois Lafayette, Indiana 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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GROUP AND SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, III. 

Aerial Products, Inc., Elkton, Md. 

Air Reduction Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Allen Products Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
American Aniline Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York, N. Y. 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Armour & Company, Chicago, III. 

Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Det. 

Baker & Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Bastian-Morley Co., Inc., LaPorte, Indiana 
Bechtel Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Bell & Gossett Company, Morton Grove, III. 
Benjamin Reel Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Blaw-Knox Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Blickman, S., Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Casco Products Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 
Central Foundry Company, The, Newark, N. J. 
Chamberlain Corporation, Waterloo, Iowa 

City Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Continental Can Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

Curtis Industries, Inc., Helene, Chicago, III. 
Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 

Dunhan, C. A., Co., Chicago, II. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Edo Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Eldon Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Empire Stove Company, Belleville, Il. 

Endciott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y. 


Evans Research & Development Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., Saltsburg, Pa. 

Ferguson, H. K., Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ferro Corporation, Cleveland. Ohio 

Firestone Industrial Products Div., Fall River, Mass. 
Fisher Price Toys, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 

Fisher Scientific Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fluor Corp., Ltd., The, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Foster Wheeler Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Fram Corporation, Providence, R. I. 

Fraser & Johnston, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gasket, Packing & Specialty Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


General Tire & Rubber Company, The, Wabash, Ind. 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Gray Stamping & Manufacturing Co., Plano, III. 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Haertel, Walter, Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Handy & Harman, New York, N. Y 

Harshaw Chemical Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Harvey Machine Co., Inc., Torrance, Calif. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Hesse-Eastern Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Companies listed in bold face type are Sustaining Members. 


CHEMICAL 


SOCTLA TION 


Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Howell Company, The, St. Charles, III. 

Hyman, Julius & Company, Denver, Colo. 
Industrial Rubber Goods Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 
International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, N. Y 
International Nickel] Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
International Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kilgore, Inc., Westerville, Ohio 

Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kwikset Locks, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. 

LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mason, L. E., Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Milwaukee Stamping Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Moe Light, Inc., Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 

Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mundet Cork Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
National Fireworks Ordnance Corp., West Hanover, Mass. 
Niagara Alkali Company, New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 

Nopco Chemical Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 

Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, III. 

Oronite Chemical Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Parsons, Ralph M., Company, The, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pemco Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Penick, S. B., & Company, New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pfizer, Chas. & Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rau Fastener Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

Ric-wiL Company, Barberton, Ohio 

Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rowe Manufacturing Company, Whippany, N. J. 
Rudy Manufacturing Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Shell Development Company, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sheller Mfg. Co., Dryden Rubber Div., Chicago, III. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, III. 
Standard Oil Development Co., New York, N. Y. 
Stauffer Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Die Casting, Chicago, III. 

Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tranter Manufacturing, Inc., Lansing, Michigan 
Unexcelled Chemical Corp., Cranbury, N. J. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
United Carr-Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
United States Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. 
Universal Match Corp., Ferguson, Mo. 

Vitro Corporation of America, New York, N.Y. 

Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Westvaco Chemical Division, New York, N. Y. 
Witco Chemical Company, Chicago, III. 

Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Zaremba Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Zenith Plastics Company, Gardena, Calif. 
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we dieldrin 


Dieldrin in small doses gives effective 
mosquito control. [tis also one of the 
most efficient controls for adult house- 
flies, salt marsh sand fly larvae, ticks. 
chiggers and fleas. 

Dieldrin treatments remain effeect- 
ive for long periods. One application 
controls these public health pests for 
sveral weeks in exposed areas ... for 
several months in protected areas. 

Dieldrin has been proved by such 


experienced users as Pest Control Op- 
rators, Publie Health Organizations 
and Mosquito Abatement Crews. 

Technical literature on formulation 
and application of dieldrin will be sent 
to responsible parties on request. 

Technical dieldrin is supplied by Shell 
Chemical Corporation and well-known 
insecticide manufacturers sell it under 
their own brand name. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


P.O. Box 1617. Denver 1, Colorado 


Atlanta @ Houston e@ Los Angeles e New York @ San Francisco 
St. Louis..e . Jackson, Mississippi. .@..Portland, Oregon 
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Like money in the bank . 


If you use liquid caustic soda, it will pay you to 
investigate the possible savings by changing from 
50% to 73% concentration. 

One Columbia-Southern customer figured the 
savings to his company at $131 per car. Other 
customers who made the change-over show total 
annual savings ranging from $1179 to $35,100. 

In most cases, the cost of the equipment to handle 
the higher concentration is more than offset by the 
first year’s savings. It is one obvious place in many 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 


.. 73% CAUSTIC SODA 


users’ plants where savings can be realized without 
sacrificing quality, service, or efficiency. Actually, 
many man-hours are saved because fewer cars afe 
needed to deliver the same amount of NaOH. 
Depending upon the quantity of caustic soda used, 
and plant location, the savings to each customet 
naturally vary. But there is no easier way to find out 
than to check with our Caustic Soda Department at 
our Pittsburgh office. Our staff there will be glad to 
figure the savings for you. No obligation, of course. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte 

Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 

St. Lovis * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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